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CHAPTER I. 

XLbc (3atbetind Storm. 

N a sunny Sabbath afternoon, 
in the month of October, 1870, 
the Chevalier de GavroUes and 
his only daughter Blanche, a 
beautiful young girl between seventeen and 
eighteen years of age, attended service in 
the Chapel of Our Lady, in the little village 
of Etretat, situated some ten or twelve 
English miles from the seaport town of 
Havre, in Normaijdy. 

There was a scanty congregation, consist- 
ing for the most part of peasant women, 
who, during the religious ceremonies, whis- 
pered much among themselves, and other- 
wise paid unusually little attention to the 
ministrations of Father Andr6, the cur6. 
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The service over, all seemed greatly relieved, 
and pressed rapidly out into the open air, to 
find the churchyard thronged with eager 
groups of villagers, who were excitedly dis- 
cussing news just communicated by telegraph 
from the seat of war. 

The Chevalier and his daughter were 
almost the last to leave. As they lingered 
in the porch, they were joined by Father 
Andr6, who saluted them with friendly 
respect. 

Seen thus face to face, the Chevalier and 
the little priest offered a striking contrast ; 
for the former was a tall, powerfully-built 
man of forty-five, with erect military carriage, 
and a face still preserving much of the fresh- 
ness of youth ; while the latter, short, plump, 
and rotund, was well on in the sixties, with 
a head that drooped between his shoulders, 
and hair frosted over with silver rime. 

" Bad news. Chevalier ! " cried Father 
Andr6, nodding nervously at the groups in 
the churchyard. "You have heard, of 
course ? " 

"Yes, Father," was the reply; "the 
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Germans are rapidly advancing, and we are 
soon to taste the horrors of defeat in grim 
earnest." 

As he spoke, he glanced somewhat wist- 
fully at the fair face of the girl, looking 
eagerly and wonderingly into his — a spirit- 
ualised and softened reflection of his own 
face, without the lines left by time or 
sorrow. 

"Grim earnest, as you say!" cried the 
little priesf, with a pugnacious toss of the 
head. " But let them look to it — let them 
take care ; they may go a step too far, these 
Germans. Our bayonets will dig their graves, 
though they were twenty times as many ! " 

The Chevalier sighed as he responded : 

" After all, they are but paying an old 
debt. We overran their country, as they 
are overrunning ours." 

" But it is different — it is widely different. 
The great Napoleon " 

" Sowed desolation and misery far and 
wide," interrupted the Chevalier. 

" He was a great man, a miraculous 
soldier!" 
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**A great soldier, granted; but a little 
man, Father. We are reaping now what he 
sowed before we were born ! " 
. Father Andre, perspiring violently, uttered 
an angry exclamation ; then, conquering his 
excitement, he forced a smile and added : 

" Ah ! but I know — everyone knows — you 
are a man of peace ! From the first you 
have said we were in the wrong. Well, it 
may be possible; but our folly, if it were 
folly, was expiated by the foolish Emperor 
at Sedan. Now it is another affair. The 
country is in danger. Chevalier. All true 
men are flocking to the standard of our 
beloved France. I swear to you that if I 
were a few years younger, and did not wear 
this black coat, I would be fighting at the 
front myself!" 

Once more the Chevalier glanced tenderly 
at his daughter, and his countenance grew 
troubled with some inner pain. 

" Will you dine with us to-night, Father 
Andr6 ? " he asked. '* I have something very 
particular to say to you." 

*' Many thanks. Chevalier ; I will come. 
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I must crave Mademoiselle's pardon a thou- 
sand times, if I have frightened her with my 
warlike talk." 

" I am not frightened," answered Blanche,- 
with a gentle smile ; " only I was thinking 
how terrible is war ! Why cannot men love 
one another, and remain at peace ?" 

"Why, indeed?" echoed the Chevalier, 
almost to himself. 

** Ah ! Mademoiselle is a child ; she does 
not understand," exclaimed Father Andre, 
eagerly. ** Sometimes I have thought these 
great calamities are a punishment upon our 
people for the wickedness of these twenty 
years of Empire. Yes, Chevalier ; for I 
grant you the Empire was corrupt ! But to 
overthrow the Emperor was one thing ; to 
threaten the liberties of France is another. 
And as for those Germans, they are bar- 
barians — savages, who know only one thing 
— the art of plunder ! It is just that they 
should receive a lesson, and they shall 
receive it. It is guerre a outrattce, and our 
brave Frenchmen will mow them down like 
wheat ! " 
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"And their wives, their mothers, and their 
little children — what of them?" demanded 
the Chevalier. '' Ah ! Father, they are hus- 
bands and fathers, like ourselves ! " 

The little priest gave an angry snort. It 
was clear that he had no patience with the 
point of view which regarded the enemy as 
unfortunate fellow-creatures. He would have 
spoken volubly again; but the Chevalier, 
holding his daughter on his arm, moved 
quietly down the churchyard. As he passed 
slowly along the path, with the graves of the 
dead on either side, and simple souvenirs 
hanging upon the prettily- decorated tombs, 
the groups moved apart respectfully to let 
him pass, — the women courtesied, the men 
doffed their hats. But their excitement did 
not cease. They were addressing each other 
eagerly, retaihng the last scraps of news, 
and at every breath cursing their hereditary 
foes, the still triumphant Germans. 

Quitting the churchyard, the Chevalier 
and his daughter took a path which led, by 
a circuitous route, up to the summit of the 
sea cliffs. Visitors to this lovely portion of 
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Normandy will remember that Etretat — till 
recently a little fishing village, now a much- 
frequented watering-place, with chateaux 
and chalets surrounding the old-fashioned 
fisher dwellings — lies in a hollow, right be- 
tween the mighty cliffs of chalk which stretch 
for miles on miles along that weather- 
beaten coast. Wind and water have torn 
the sea-wall into all sorts of fantastic forms ; 
but the heights inland are green and gentle, 
strewn with sweetly - scented thyme and 
sprinkled with flowers. 

On the very summit of the cliff, to the 
right of Etretat, looking seaward, stands the 
tiny chapel of Notre Dame de la Garde (Our 
Lady of Safety), the door of which is open 
day and night, and the altar of which is 
hung with all sorts of rude votive offerings, 
made by the fishermen and those who live 
there. Hither father and daughter bent 
their footsteps, and presently entering the 
little chapel, stood for a few minutes in 
meditation. 

Over the altar hung a rude picture, repre- 
senting shipwrecked sailors on a raft ; while 
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above them, through an opening in the 
cloud, appeared a miraculous vision of Our 
Lady herself. Only one other person was in 
the building — a very old woman, kneeling 
before the picture, praying volubly and tell- 
ing her beads. Presently she rose to her 
feet and hobbled to the door, still muttering 
to herself. She paused on the cliff, and 
looked down at the calm sea, moving her 
head painfully from side to side. 

The Chevalier and his daughter approached 
her. 

" Good-day, mother," said the former. 
" Were you offering up a prayer for some 
one out yonder on the sea ? " 

The old woman looked at him from head 
to foot, then at the fair girl by his side. 

*' My son is not a fisherman," she answered ; 
** he is a soldier." 

"Well, it is the same thing. There are 
perils on the land, as well as on the ocean, 
and just now worse perils. Where is your 
son at present ? " 

"At the front," was the reply. "The 
good God only knows if he lives still." She 
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added savagely : " The accursed Germans ! 
I have heard that out there in Lorraine, 
where the Prussians came, our folks poisoned 
the spring wells. It was well done — well 
done!" 

** Nay, mother ; it was wickedly done, if 
done at all ! " cried Blanche, indignantly. 
" But I '11 never believe it of our brave 
countrymen ! " 

The old woman looked at her balefully. 

"It is all very well," she returned, "for 
fine folk like you to talk like that! You 
aristocrats look on, while we poor folk are 
driven out to die. My son was a peasant : 
I could not buy him a substitute ; he had to 
go." 

" Let it comfort you," said the girl, " that 
he is fighting in a noble cause ! " 

"A noble cause! What care I for the 
cause ? I want my son. Had he been a fine 
gentleman, like him beside you, he would 
have stayed safe at home ; but he was poor, 
as I have said, and they took him from me — 
my Jean, my oijly son ! Ah ! it is an infamy ! 
There is one God for the poor and another 
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for the rich ; and it is the poor who must 
suffer for all the evil our rulers do ! " 

So saying, and once more subsiding into 
broken mutterings, the crone moved feebly 
away. Father and daughter turned sadly 
and walked slowly along the summit of the 
cliffs. 

Far below them — so far, that the hovering 
sea-gull half-way down seemed no larger 
than a butterfly — the calm sea broke on the 
shingle in one thin line of cream-white foam. 
It was high tide, and at a little distance from 
the shore rose a monolith of white chalk, 
hung at the base with purple weeds, and 
surrounded on every side by water, green as 
malachite. A dull roar ascended incessantly, 
like the sound of a cannonade. 

** How still and peaceful all is ! " said the 
Chevalier. " To stand here this quiet after- 
noon, one would think there was no such 
thing as war ! " 

" Yes," answered the girl, clinging to him ; 
" but God is good : the field of battle is far 
away, and we are safe here ! " 

The man's face darkened, and wore again 
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the look of trouble which had crossed it 
during the conversation at the church door. 

" Blanche, my child, you heard what the 
old woman said ? She was right. In these 
sad times of war, the evil falls only upon the 
poor, while the rich are spared. God knows 
it is not just ! " 

She gazed at him earnestly, as if not quite 
gathering his meaning, before she replied : 

" But it is not only the poor who are fight- 
ing now for the Fatherland. The journals 
are full of the names of those who are 
flocking to take service against the enemy, 
and the flower of our old nobility is among 
them. Many have gone even as common 
soldiers. Ah ! but they are brave." 

The Chevalier's cheek flushed; but the 
flush faded, and the old look of pain re- 
turned. 

" Come, Blanche ! " he said hurriedly, and 
they walked on. 

After following for about a mile the foot-* 
path along the cliffs, they turned inland, and 
crossing the plateau of grass and thyme, 
came upon open fields, where all the summer 
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the yellow colza had been growing. Presently 
they approached the shadow of fir woods. 
A modest gate opened to a narrow avenue, 
winding through the trees ; and, following 
this avenue for some distance, they came in 
sight of the old chateau, which for many a 
generation had been the dwelling of the 
family. 

It was an old-fashioned house, with a 
grand old porch and terrace facing the south, 
and surrounded on every side by woodland 
and belts of pasture. The garden in front 
of it was arranged in terraces and shady 
walks, and behind it were several orchards 
connected with the home farm. Seen in the 
subdued light of that autumnal day, the 
place looked somewhat forlorn and a little 
neglected ; for the Chevalier de GavroUes, 
though of old descent, was not a rich man, 
and found it necessary for many reasons 
to economise his income. One gardener, 
with occasional assistance from Houzel the 
forester, had to keep the flower beds and 
parterres in decent order ; one old man- 
servant or butler, in addition to the serving 
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maids, had to superintend matters within 
the house. 

A certain picturesqueness was added to 
the chateau by a peacock in full plumage, 
who was strutting on the terrace and spread- 
ing his irised tail in the rosy sunset light. As 
they approached, Blanche left her father's 
side, and ran towards the bird, which 
greeted her with its harsh discordant cry. 

She stood with one white hand out- 
stretched, smiling brightly, and the glory of 
the sunset fell upon her, illuminating her 
young beauty with light from another world, 
lier deep blue eyes sparkled with joy and 
love, and her golden hair gleamed softly 
under her white straw hat. Her father stood 
looking at her, and for a moment his eyes 
grew dim. 

" Poor Blanche ! " he muttered ; " she is so 
happy now ! " 

He sat down on the terrace and lighted a 
cigar. His thoughts were travelling back to 
the day when his beloved wife had died, 
leaving him a lonely widower, with that one 
ch Id. Since then Blanche had been the joy 
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and comfort of his life, and they had dwelt 
together in solitude, seeing little or no 
society, and seldom quitting their country 
home. A student — almost a bookworm, — he 
had belied all the traditions of his house 
by declining at the very outset a military 
career, for which he had neither taste nor 
inclination. He had held a commission 
during his youth, and seen some active ser- 
vice abroad ; but when the Empire came, he 
had left the army, married, and led the life 
of a quiet country gentleman. Thus it came 
to pass that he found himself, at middle age, 
quite without busy occupation or worldly 
ambition, and inclined to exclaim, in the 
words of Tennyson: 

" Be mine a philosopher's life in the quiet wood- 
land ways!" 

Then came the great war, the fall of the 
second Empire, and the first wild incidents 
of the Teutonic invasion. The trumpet note 
had startled him in the midst of his peaceful 
solitude, and already he was a prey to vague 
trouble and unrest. 

Father Andr6 came according to appoint- 
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ment, and the three dined together in the 
large salle si manger of the chateau, waited 
on by old Hubert, the butler, who was clad 
in the faded livery of the family. More than 
once, during the repast, the talk turned upon 
the central topic of public interest ; and the 
little priest, warmed with wine, had occasion 
to reiterate his belligerent sentiments, to the 
huge delight and approval of old Hubert, who 
almost dropped the dishes in the excitement 
of his eager sympathy. At last Blanche left 
the table, Hubert retired, and the two gen- 
tlemen were left alone over their coffee. 

For some minutes they talked on general 
matters ; then, after an uneasy glance at the 
closed door, the Chevalier said : 

** I wished to speak to you, Father Andr^, 
on a subject which concerns the happiness 
of my dear daughter." 

"Ah!" 

The priest's eyes sparkled, and he pursed 
his lips knowingly. 

" Blanche, as you know, is now nearly 

eighteen. Should anything happen to me, 

she would be alone in the world." 
2* 
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" Just so ! " nodded Father Andr6. " Then, 
without doubt, you are thinking of selecting 
for her a suitable husband of her own rank ? 
Possibly you have already made your selec- 
tion?" 

The Chevalier drew back his chair with a 
look of astonishment, not unmingled with 
irritation. 

** Absurd ! " he cried. " Blanche is a mere 
child, far too young even to think of such 
things yet ! " 

"A thousand pardons ; but I thought " 

" You were wrong — altogether wrong. The 
fact is, Father Andr6, that I cannot quite 
acquit myself of selfishness and want of 
patriotism, at a moment so threatening to 
the liberties of my dear country. I have 
hesitated for a long time, but now my 
mind is made up. I have not drawn a 
sword for over twenty years ; but last 
night I wrote to the administration, oifer- 
ing my services as an old officer and a 
volunteer." 

An impulsive " bravo " was on Father 
Andr6's lips ; but he checked himself, and 
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assumed a look of extreme concern and 
sympathy. 

" But Mademoiselle Blanche ? Does she 
know ? Have you told her ? " 

The Chevalier shook his head. 

" Up to the present moment I have lacked 
courage. You know the deep affection which 
binds us together. Since my dying wife 
placed the child in my arms, we have dwelt 
almost alone here at the chateau. Her life has 
been a happy one, I think : she has known 
nothing of the wickedness of the world, or 
its sorrows. I dread my poor child's grief 
when I tell her that we must be separated, 
even if it is only for a time." 

The priest was almost at a loss what to 
say. His own sympathies were so entirely 
military, that he was unable to find any fault 
with the Chevalier's patriotic decision ; but 
he saw that his patron was seriously uneasy, 
and attributed the uneasiness to a very natu- 
ral hesitation. 

"After all," he said, "the country is in 
no immediate want of soldiers ; and, as you 
say. Mademoiselle your daughter has only 
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one natural protector. Perhaps you had 
better remain at home ! " 

" On that point my mind is entirely made 
up. I see my duty, and am determined to 
perform it ! " 

" Ah ! " cried the cur6 again, his face 
brightening. 

" While France does not lack soldiers, 
she is in urgent need of good officers. 
The war, unlike most wars, is a righteous 
one, in so far as it is a war of defence only. 
Other noblemen are making sacrifices, 
as you are aware. It is now my turn to 
take my place among the defenders of my 
country!'* 

Unable to restrain his enthusiasm any 
longer, Father Andr6 reached out his hand 
and grasped that of his entertainer. 

'* It is a noble determination ! Mademoi- 
selle Blanche will offer no obstacles, I am 
sure ! " 

" I do not think she will," returned the 
Chevalier, ** when I have made my duty plain 
to her ; for, though she is a child, she has 
rare courage." 
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** Ah ! has she not ? Why, look you, it has 
often sent my heart into my mouth to see her 
ride along the sea-wall ! Do you remember, 
too, how she swam out to sea last summer, 
and brought in little Pipot, the gardener's 
son, when he was sinking for the last 
time ? " 

GavroUes smiled curiously, but seemed 
well pleased at his friend's simple enthu- 
siasm. 

" That kind of courage is one thing," he 
replied ; " courage to endure suffering is 
another. But I believe my Blanche has 
both. What I have further to say concerns 
her future. During my absence, and after- 
wards, if — if anything should happen while 
I am away, she will remain here at the 
chateau." 

" Perfectly ! " 

" Mere F6vereau, the housekeeper, is her 
old nurse, almost her foster-mother: she 
will never neglect her charge. For the rest, 
you, old friend, will look in from time to 
time, to see that all goes well. Should she 
be low-spirited and anxious, you will comfort 
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her, will you not? And, should I never 
return " 

Tears rose in his eyes; but, conquering 
his emotion, and brushing the moisture away 
with his hand, he proceeded : 

" Should I never return, you will watch 
over her and protect her. Her worldly 
position will be secure, — I have attended to 
all that, — and she will remain the mistress 
of the chateau." 

" Nay, nay," cried the priest, good- 
humouredly; "the good God will bring 
you safely back to Mademoiselle. You will 
kill a few rascally Germans, and return like 
a hero when the war is done ! " 

" But you promise to do as I have asked 
' you ? You accept the commission as a sacred 
trust ? " 

"As a sacred trust. Chevalier ! " 

Presently the priest rose to go ; for the 
evening was well advanced, and he was an 
early bird. Before departing, he accom- 
panied his host to the drawing-room, a large 
chamber furnished in the style of Louis 
Quatorze ; and here they found Blanche all 
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alone, seated at the harmonium, and singing 
one of the sweet old hymns once so popular 
in Normandy. They entered quietly, and 
stood listening. When the hymn was finished, 
the Chevalier bent over her, and kissed her 
fondly. 

" I shall tell her to-night," he whispered to 
Father Andre, as they parted at the porch. 

He returned slowly to the drawing-room, 
and found that his daughter had drawn 
back the heavy window-curtains, and was 
gazing out upon the garden, flooded by the 
rays of the full moon. The moonlight crept 
in, shone softly upon her face, and clung 
round her tall slight form like a robe of 
magnetic brightness. Quietly and silently 
the Chevalier joined her in the recess of the 
oriel window, and they gazed out upon the 
night together. 

" Is it not beautiful ? " said the girl, hold- 
ing his hand and raising it to her lips. 
" Hark ! I think I can hear the sound of the 
sea ! " 

** It is the wind in the tree-tops," replied 
the Chevalier, almost vacantly. 
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** Hubert says — he has just heard it at the 
farm — that there has been another great 
battle. As I was looking out I was thinking 
— but what is the matter, dear father ? Are 
you cold ? " 

" No, my child ; go on. You were think- 
ing " 

" I was thinking how the battle-field must 
look, with the peaceful moonlight shining 
down upon it, and lighting the faces of the 
dead ! Ah ! how grateful should those be 
who dwell in peace at home, and never look 
upon such sights as that ! And how grateful 
should / be that I have my own dear father 
always with me, while so many daughters 
weep and mourn ! " 

The Chevalier shivered again as if with 
cold. He tried to speak, but could not find 
words; while Blanche, with a sad smile of 
infinite fondness, placed his hand against 
her cheek, and kept it there tenderly, while 
her dreamy eyes still searched the moonlight 
on the sleeping woods. 

At last he could bear the suspense no 
longer. Not withdrawing his hand, he 
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looked do^n upon the face of his daughter, 
and said in a low voice : 

" Blanche ! I have something to say to 
you, — something, my child, that may cause 
you some surprise, and perhaps a little pain. 
In a few days; my darling, I must leave you, 
and go upon a journey." 

Something in the tone, more than in the 
words, startled the girl. She turned quickly, 
and, with an eager cry, gazed into her father's 
eyes. 

" Father, what is it ? Something has 
happened ! Going upon a journey ? Where 
are you going ? " 

He took her head between his two trem- 
bling hands, and kissed her gently on the 
forehead, before he replied : 

"To the frontier, Blanche. The country 
is in danger, and I am going to take my 
place among the soldiers of France ! " 
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CHAPTER II. 

JSlancbe. 

T was some minutes before 
Blanche could realise the full 
significance of her father's 
words; and even when she 
did so, she did not weep and wail in the 
manner of hysterical damsels. Her father 
had not mis-estimated her character : she 
possessed both courage and self-control. 
Yet it would have been seen, had the sun- 
light been shining upon her, that the life 
blood had fled from her cheeks, leaving 
them white and cold as marble, and that 
in her eyes there was a fixed expression of 
utter horror and pain. Trembling violently, 
she clung to her father, as if she already 
felt the iron hand which was about to 
snatch him from her. 

" Father, you will not go ! France has 
thousands upon thousands of soldiers, and 
I have only you ! Promise me you will stay 
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— promise, and I know you will keep your 
word ! " 

** My word is already given," replied the 
Chevalier, gently; "and it pledges me to 
accept service in the defence of my country. 
My darling, I have hesitated a long time in 
my great love and care for you ; but the 
events of the last few days have decided me, 
and if I now delayed, I should feel myself 
little better than a miserable coward ! " 

" No one would think you that!'' exclaimed 
Blanche. "All the world knows that you 
are brave ! " 

" I should be a coward, at least in my own 
esteem. Blanche, there are moments in the 
lives of nations, as there are moments in the 
lives of men, when life hangs hovering in 
the balance, when the slightest thing may 
decide the sufferer's fate for good or evil. 
One of these moments has now come to 
France ! Yesterday she was a sinner, justly 
punished ; to-day she is a martyr, barbarously 
outraged ! Would you have your father stop 
here, useless and despised, while other men, 
his countrymen, are sacrificing life and for- 
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tune for their country's sake, and when the 
sword of every true Frenchman is needed to 
repulse the invader and secure an honourable 
peace ? " 

He paused as if expecting her' to answer, 
but she was silent ; he could see the warm 
tears streaming down her pallid face. 

" Blanche, my darling, do not unman me ! 
You know now which way my duty lies. 
Suffer me to fulfil it : you must ! you will ? " 

** It is so sudden, so terrible ! " she re- 
plied. **And we were so happy here to- 
gether ! Oh, father ! must you go ? " 

" You know I must ! " 

" Then I will try to bear it — I will try to 
justify your faith in me! And in a little 
while you will come back to me, will you 
not ? " 

"Yes, dear; God willing!" 

As he spoke he clasped her in his arms, 
and kissed her tenderly again and again. 
Both were strongly moved ; both seemed to 
feel the shadow of an eternal separation. 
But with a strong effort the noble girl con- 
quered her agony, before it could conquer 
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her, and sought with all her power to lighten 
the burthen of her father's sorrow. Almost 
for the first time, the Chevalier realised the 
full strength and intensity of that tender 
nature. Heartbroken as she was, she tried 
to give him courage, and, the first sharp pain 
once over, talked hopefully and almost cheer- 
fully of what was to come. When they parted 
for the night, his heart was full of gratitude to 
God for having blest him with such a child ! 

The next morning when they met she was 
calm and resigned, though very pale. She 
had spent the greater part of the night in 
prayer, and sacred strength had come to her 
from the divine source of all our smiles and 
tears. Her father looked at her in wonder; 
for he knew the depth of her devotion to him, 
and realised fully the supreme effort she was 
making for his sake. 

Two days later came letters from the ad- 
ministration, accepting his voluntary services, 
and bidding him to repair at once to head- 
quarters. 

Quietly, almost calmly, Blanche saw to the 
preparations for his departure; but on the 
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last night before the separation, the anguish 
became too much for her, and she fairly 
broke down, and sobbed upon his breast. 
Then taking from her bosom a small golden 
medallion attached to a slender golden chain, 
she placed it in his hands, saying : 

" Father, see ! It contains my mother's 
portrait and mine. You will wear it, will 
you not ? Perhaps — God knows ! —it will be a 
charm to keep you safe, to bring you back to 
me ! Oh, father ! father ! " she added wildly, 
" what shall I do when you are gone away ? " 

" Trust in God, my darling," he answered. 
Then, raising the medallion to his lips : " Place 
it round my neck with your own hands. So 
long as I am spared, it will rest where you 
have placed it ; and if I fall " 

"Ah! do not speak of it ! God will bring 
you safe back to me. Ah ! yes, dear father, 
I have faith. He will not part those who 
love each other so much ! " 

He drew her softly to him, smoothing her 
hair with his hand, and looking into her eyes. 

" Blanche, my child," he said, " do not let 
us be selfish in our sorrow ; do not let us forget 
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that ours is a common misery, shared by 
thousands upon thousands, not only here in 
France, but yonder in Germany, beyond the 
Rhine. It is the curse of war that it spares 
no man, and is cruellest to the helpless and 
the innocent. Even our enemies have children 
who live and pray for them, — remember that ! " 

She looked at him in wonder, vaguely 
understanding, yet scarcely realising, the 
largeness of his noble compassion. 

" Ah ! my father, you are good. Even in 
your great sorrow you feel for others more 
than for yourself. But all the world knows — 
even Father Andre has said it in the pulpit — 
our enemies are monsters, without pity and 
without love ! " 

** Nay, Blanche," he answered gently, "they 
are only unfortunate men like ourselves, speak- 
ing a different tongue, but capable of the same 
holy affections. They are not to blame, but 
the evil rulers who urge them on. It is with 
a sad heart, my child, that I draw the sword 
against any fellow-creature ; but the peril of 
France is my justification, and whatever blow 

I strike will be a blow of self-defence ! " 
3 
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CHAPTER III. 

Bn B^venture♦ 

HEN it became known that 
the Chevalier de Gavrolles was 
about to throw in his lot with the 
defenders of France, there was 
great local enthusiasm. Father Andre, both 
in public and in private, discoursed eloquently 
on the glories of patriotism, and pointed to 
the lord of the chateau as a shining example. 
The immediate result was seen in the forma- 
tion of a large number of volunteers from 
the district, many of them being men who 
had already served their time and were 
otherwise exempt from conscription. The 
excitement knew no bounds, and even 
Blanche began to share it. Fondly as she 
loved her father, she rejoiced in the last 
proof of his nobility and self-sacrifice. 

" If I were only a man," she thought, 

*' that I too might offer my life for France ! " 

The day of parting arrived, and, followed 
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by those whom his example had inspired, 
the Chevalier left his home. A few days 
later, word came that the Norman recruits, 
with others from neighbouring districts, had 
been formed into a company of the Line, of 
which Gavrolles was constituted captain. 

" Courage, my darling ! " wrote the Cheva- 
lier to his daughter. "We are ordered to 
the front at once." He added in a postscript 
to his letter: "The medallion, with your 
mother's picture and yours, lies always on 
my heart. Every night before I lie down to 
rest, I look at the pictures, and bless both 
the living and the dead. May God have 
you in his keeping, and speedily reunite us ! " 

Left alone in the chateau, Blanche felt 
the full solitude of her situation. Always 
deeply religious, she now spent much of her 
time in prayer. Her piano was locked up 
and never opened, her painting (of which 
she had been very fond) quite neglected; 
even books had no attraction for her any 
longer. All her care was to read the journals, 
full of news from the seat of war, and to 
look eagerly for her father's letters. As time 
3* 
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advanced, the position of affairs grew more 
and more critical. The French forces were 
driven back on every side, and the ever- 
successful Germans were pouring like a 
torrent into the heart of France. It was 
indeed a war a outrance. The air soon be- 
came filled with exaggerated rumours of 
the cruel deeds of the enemy, who marked 
their advance, wherever they went, with fire 
and rapine. Fortunately, Blanche's heart 
was still cheered by messages from her 
father ; but as the days went on, and com- 
munications became more interrupted, the 
messages became less frequent, till at last 
they ceased altogether. 

One morning, as Blanche sat in her 
boudoir, there was a knock at the door, 
and Hubert entered, the very picture of 
consternation. 

" News, Mademoiselle, horrible news ! " 
he cried. " The Germans are close by ! " 

Blanche started in amazement. 

" It is quite true. Mademoiselle ! " con- 
tinued the old man. "I had it from the 
mouth of M'sieu Dudevant, the school- 
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master, who has seenj'them with his own 
eyes. Oh, that the earth would open and 
swallow them up alive, the cannibals ! They 
are coming here, and we shall soon be eaten 
up alive ! " 

The news was not without foundation. A 
portion of the advance-columns of the enemy 
had entered Normandy, and taken possession 
of the capital. The whole district was in a 
panic. The wildest and most hideous stories 
were in circulation, and it was asserted on 
every hand that the Germans were commit- 
ting the most inhuman crimes. Reports of 
men massacred, women insulted, villages 
razed to the ground, arrived every moment. 
Among the charges made against the enemy, 
was the one made so frequently against the 
Cavaliers in England during the great Civil 
War — that of actual cannibalism. According 
to old Hubert, it was the common practice 
of the foreign demons to take infants from 
their mothers' arms, toast them on the end 
of their bayonets, and devour them ! Even 
Father Andr6, an educated man who should 
have known better, was wilhng to believe any 
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accusation, however preposterous, against 
the abominable invaders! They were not 
men, the)^ were not human beings; but 
demons, exulting in outrage! 

Meantime, Blanche de Gavrolles was agon- 
ised with anxiety ; for nearly a fortnight had 
elapsed, and there was neither a letter nor a 
message from the Chevalier. His last letter, 
hurriedly written on the scrap of an old 
envelope, had been sent from a distant town 
in the north, where some sharp business had 
been going on with the enemy's skirmishers. 
It had contained one passage, which after- 
wards formed a source of hope and comfort. 

*' I do not know if this will ever reach 
you,*' the Chevalier wrote, "but if it does 
so, do not be alarmed if you do not hear 
from me speedily again ; for it is now exceed- 
ingly difficult to pass letters beyond the lines. 
Keep up a good heart, my Blanche; for I 
think these horrors will soon be over: it is 
the beginning of the end ! " 

Another bomb of alarming intelligence 
was presently exploded by old Hubert. 

" They are in Rouen, Mademoiselle ! They 
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have cut the telegraph wires ! Lord, deliver 
us ! " 

In these elements of alarm, Blanche did 
not think of herself, or of the personal peril 
which might soon threaten her; all her 
thought and care was for her father. She 
prayed for him incessantly. While all the 
district was in an uproar, and the chateau 
itself like a startled rookery, with old Hubert 
wildly holding forth and the female servants 
chattering in terror, she remained outwardly 
calm, seldom leaving the privacy of her own 
apartments. But one cold still afternoon, 
when the first autumnal frost was on the 
ground, she left the chateau and walked out 
into the woods, which looked beautiful in 
the sere and yellow leaf. Clad in a simple 
dress of black velvet, with an ivory cross, 
her father's gift, suspended round her neck, 
she seemed almost like a religieme. Her 
only companion was an old Norman deer- 
hound, christened '* Gaston " after her father. 

Aimlessly wandering, full of her own sad 
thoughts, she passed down to the cliffs by 
the sea, and, standing near to the little 
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chapel, looked down on the village. A dili- 
gence had just come in, and an excited group 
was gathered round it, before the inn door, 
while people were moving to and fro in all 
directions, some running. Then, glancing 
towards the church, she saw Father Andr^ 
at the gate, conversing with a man who, with 
excited gestures, was eagerly pointing up the 
St. Valery road. Though they were so far be- 
neath her, she could see them quite distinctly ; 
and the air was so still and clear, that she 
occasionally caught the sound of voices from 
the distant streets. 

The sun was sinking over the sea, and 
inland the prospect was already growing 
dark ; yet she did not hasten her footsteps, 
though she now turned her face in the 
direction of home. Before she reached the 
wicket-gate leading into the home woods, 
the full moon had arisen, mingling its bright 
beams with the last faint rays of daylight. 
Sad and pensive, yet struck by the quiet 
beauty of the scene, she lingered just inside 
the gate, looking seaward. 

Suddenly she was startled by the sound of 
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horses' hoofs, and almost at the same moment 
she perceived two men on horseback, rapidly 
approaching across the fields. The moon- 
light struck full upon them, and flashed upon 
something like ghttering steel. She knew at 
once that they were soldiers ; for their spurs 
jingled as they came, and each of them 
carried a long weapon like a spear. Quick 
as thought, she drew back among the bushes, 
and seizing the dog Gaston by the collar, 
made it lie down at her feet. 

The men came along at a trot, while, sick 
with apprehension, she lay in her hiding- 
place to watch them pass. And now, as 
they loomed more clearly against the sky, 
looking gigantic on their powerful steeds, her 
worst dread was realised. 

They were Uhlans ! 

She knew them at once by their dress and 
the spears they carried ; for, though she had 
never seen any Uhlans living, the pictures of 
the wild cavalry were familiar to her from 
the illustrated journals. She had read, and 
heard too, of the reckless devilry and cruelty 
of these men, who, more than any other 
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portion of the German army, had awakened 
the superstitious horror of the population. 
The country was ringing with their ferocious 
exploits — even with their experiments in can- 
nibalism. What wonder if, finding two of the 
incarnate demons within a stone's-throw, her 
heart turned sick with horror, and she crossed 
herself, praying to God for protection ? 

Fortunately, she was safely hidden, and 
the strangers would have ridden by unsus- 
piciously, had it not been for the conduct 
of the dog. In spite of her attempts to quiet 
him, Gaston began to growl, show his teeth, 
and struggle for escape; and suddenly, as 
they passed the wicket-gate, he tore himself 
free, and leaping from the bushes, rushed 
fiercely at the horses' heels. 

Utterly terrified, Blanche remained in her 
hiding-place, watching what followed in 
trembling fascination. As the dog darted 
out, showing his teeth, one of the horsemen 
wheeled, swift as lightning, and covered him 
with a pistol. There was a flash, a report, and 
the poor animal lay dead upon the ground. 

The man who had fired the shot was a 
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sinister-looking middle-aged soldier, with a 
ferocious black moustache : he was short 
and somewhat stout, and crouched low in 
in the saddle. His companion, who had 
ridden on past the spot, but who now came 
quickly back, was many years younger, and 
very tall ; his beard and moustache were 
golden-yellow, and the expression of his face, 
though stern, not at all forbidding. Reining 
in his horse, he spoke rapidly in German : 
the other replied with a gruff laugh, and 
pointed his spear at the dead hound. 

Crouching in the bushes, Blanche felt her 
heart swell with mingled hate and horror. 
To her simple mind the men seemed scarcely 
human, resembling rather the savage mon- 
sters of popular imagination. 

She perceived now that the man who had 
fired the shot carried on his saddle-bow 
some straw, a bunch of vegetables, and a 
couple of dead geese. 

They spoke together for some moments ; 
then, to her terror, she saw the younger 
soldier pointing eagerly to the place where 
she lay hidden, and saying something which 
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was received by his companion with an in- 
credulous shrug of the shoulders. Then she 
heard the sharp click of a pistol-lock, and 
simultaneously saw the elder man ride close 
up to the bushes, pistol in hand ! 

Something clearly attracted his attention ; 
for he uttered a loud exclamation in German, 
at the same moment pointing the weapon 
straight towards the hiding-place of the 
unlucky girl ! 

The other called to him impatiently, as if 
requesting him to leave the spot ; but he was 
determined. 

Blanche, still unseen, looked straight into 
his cruel eyes ; then, unablie to control her- 
self any longer, and ready to face her fate, 
whatever it might be, she rose to her feet, and 
parting the bushes, stood erect before him. 

For a moment her fate hung in the balance ; 
his finger was upon the trigger, and he was 
in act to fire. But suddenly his companion 
uttered a cry of warning, and, riding quickly 
to his side, placed a hand upon his arm. 

" Take care, Vogel ! " he said, still in 
German. ** It is only a woman ! " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

N OWING now that escape was 
impossible, Blanche stepped out 
from her hiding-place, and stood, 
pale as death, but resolute, look- 
ing at the two officers ; for such they were. 
The elder man, apparently little moved by her 
sex and helplessness, surveyed her from head 
to foot with an angry scowl ; but the other, 
with a light laugh, leapt from his saddle, and 
leading his horse by the rein, walked close 
up to her. She met his eyes without flinch- 
ing, though it seemed to her as if her last 
hour had come. To her surprise, however, 
he addressed her in her native tongue, which 
he spoke quite fluently, and with the slightest 
possible accent. 

" Pardon me, Fraulein ; but it is a late 
hour for one so young to be abroad. My 
friend here is impetuous, and you have had 
a narrow escape with life." 

m 
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She did not reply, but continued to look 
upon him in horror. Yet his gentle tones 
were a surprise to her, and she saw that 
the expression of his face was not so terrible 
after all. 

''Will you tell me your name, Fraulein, 
and where you dwell?'' he continued, not 
unkindly. 

His manner gave her courage ; and, still 
keeping her eyes upon his face, she drew 
herself up proudly, as she replied : 

" My name is Blanche de GavroUes ; and 
I dwell at the Chateau of -Grandpr6 ! " 

The other Uhlan greeted her speech with 
a coarse laugh, and cried in French, which 
he spoke with a thick Teutonic accent : 

** The devil ! She has courage, the little 
she-fox ! Lift the baggage up on my saddle, 
Hartmann, and I will carry her back to camp." 

Hartmann, as his companion called him, 
answered with an angry look ; and again 
addressing Blanche, said quietly : 

" Do not alarm yourself, Fraulein ! My 
friend is an ugly fellow, but does not mean 
what he says." 
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" He is a coward," answered Blanche, 
firmly, '* or he would not have killed my poor 
Gaston ! " 

" Do you mean the dog ? Then it was 
yours ? " 

" Yes," was the reply ; and as she gave it, 
Blanche gazed at the dead body through 
blinding tears. 

The man on horseback laughed again. 

" Thank your stars, girl, that it was not 
you I killed, but the cur ! " he cried. 

" Silence, Vogel ! " exclaimed the other. 
" Do you not see the young lady is terrified ?" 

** I am not terrified !" said Blanche. " I 
am French, and I do not fear the enemies 
of my country ! " 

Hartmann looked at her with a quiet smile. 
It was curious; but his eyes were quite 
gentle, and his manner more and more 
kindly. 

** I am sorry that this has happened, Frau- 
lein. We Germans, I assure you, do not 
make war on women or children, or dumb 
animals. Have you parents, little one ? " 

*' I have a father," answered Blanche. 
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" He must be a careless father, I am 
afraid, to suffer you to be wandering in the 
woods alone, at so perilous a time." 

** He is with the army of the north," cried 
Blanche, "fighting for the fatherland." 

" Come, Hartmann ! " cried the mounted 
Uhlan, impatiently moving away. 

Hartmann prepared to remount his horse ; 
then, hesitating, he again looked at Blanche. 

" Take my advice, and hasten home : more 
of our people are about, and there may be 
fresh danger. I should be sorry if any evil 
came to you. Over there in Germany I have 
a dear sister of my own." 

He leapt into the saddle, and, with a nod 
and a smile, rode away after his companion. 

For some minutes Blanche remained 
stupefied. All had occurred so suddenly, that 
as yet she could scarcely realise the situation ; 
but as the truth dawned upon her, and she 
found herself safe and unharmed, the tension 
of her strung-up nerves gave way, and she 
began to sob hysterically. Bending over the 
dead body of the dog, she tried to discover 
any signs of life ; but there were none : it 
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had been killed instantaneously. Her heart 
swelled with hate and indignation against his 
destroyer. 

"Ah!" she thought, "they are indeed 
infamous, those Germans ! " 

Then she thought of the grave, gentle young 
man who had addressed her so respectfully, 
and she recalled his parting words — "Over 
there in Germany I have a dear sister of my 
own ; " and this reminded her of what her own 
father had said to her before they parted — 
that even the enemy were fellow-creatures, 
and had dear ones to love them living, and 
to mourn them when they died. The thought 
of her father made her tears flow faster. Alas ! 
where was he wandering, what was he doing, 
that autumn night ? 

It was growing dark, for black clouds were 
drifting rapidly up from the sea. She re- 
membered the strange officer's warning, and, 
after one last look at the dead dog, she pre- 
pared to hurry back to the chateau, when 
the sound of a voice arrested her. 

" Ah ! it is you. Mademoiselle. Thank God, 
I have found you," it said. " I have been 
i 
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searching for you through the village ; for, 
look you, there is terrible news. The ac- 
cursed Uhlans are upon us in swarms ! " 
^'The Uhlans!" said Blanche. ''Yes, 
Houzel, I know; for they shot poor Gas- 
ton ! " 

She turned as she spoke and pointed to 
the dead hound which lay at the new- 
comer's feet. 

The man looked at the animal; then he 
turned to his mistress with a sinister smile. 

" I saw them," he said. " I was crouching 
in the bushes yonder, and saw them pass. 
It is well for them, Mademoiselle Blanche, 
that you were here, otherwise one of them 
would be lying where Gaston lies now. I 
had my gun ready, pointing at the monster's 
heart, and I did not fire because I thought 
of you. But I shall remember them, and 
you shall be avenged ! " 

The girl shuddered. 

" Thank God, I was here," she said. " It 
would have been too terrible ! " 

** What is terrible, Madentoiselle, — to slay 
the enemies of our country? The Chevalier, 
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my master, has gone to do it : why should 
not I ? " 

"Ah! but that is different, Houzel. My 
father is fighting in fair and open battle; 
he would not slay an enemy from behind a 
tree ! " 

The man blushed sheepishly and looked 
down. He could not say what was in his 
mind, or he would have said, " I care for my 
country, but I care more for you. These 
men have made you shed tears, they have 
filled your heart with sorrow; and for that 
I would, shoot them like dogs." 

Although he was still a young man, he was 
the girl's senior by several years, and all his 
life had been spent in the forests of Grandpr^. 
His father and grandfather before him had 
been keepers of the forest and in the service 
of the de GavroUes. 

For the rest, he was a handsome fellow, 
and endowed with all the manliness which 
comes of the occupation of forester. He 
could have had his pick of the village beau- 
ties; but his heart was entirely devoted to 
his young mistress. Almost ever since he 
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could remember he had had the care of her; 
for when she was quite a little girl, and rode 
forth mounted on her pony's back to have a 
gallop through the forest, she was entrusted 
to his charge; for the Chevalier would say 
with a smile, " Take care of her, Houzel ; I 
look to you to bring her safely back home." 
And during those rides and rambles, when 
Houzel had played the guardian, Blanche, 
with her pretty artless ways, had taken 
captive the young keeper's heart, and had 
retained it. 

Thus, as she passed from childhood and 
bloomed into a pale beautiful girl, his hope- 
less love deepened. If he had been a wise 
man, and had taken thought for the future, he 
would assuredly have nipped in the bud this 
unwise passion, which could certainly bring 
him nought but pain ; but he was not a wise 
man at heart so far as Blanche was concerned, 
and he preferred not to think of the future. 
It was quite enough for him to know that 
he could stand beneath the window of the 
chateau and listen while Blanche played to 
her father of an evening ; or that he could 
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stroll down to the chateau of a morning and 
watch for her appearance, certain of receiving 
a smile and a pleasant word. 

For Blanche, quite ignorant of the flame 
she was fanning, was particularly amiable to 
the young forester, and accepted his devotion 
very graciously, but quite in the spirit of a 
young princess receiving the homage of a 
subject. Womanlike, she admired his beauty 
too, and was better pleased that her father 
should leave her in his care than in that of 
Hubert, who was old and ugly. He was her 
natural protector, when her father and Father 
Andr6 were away ; and she was glad that he 
had come in search of her that night. 

" Have you been into the village, Hou- 
zel?" said Blanche, creeping nearer to his 
side. 

" I passed through the village in search of 
you, Mademoiselle. When I heard you had 
left the chateau, I was in terror lest the Ger- 
mans should molest you. And now, my dear 
young mistress, hasten,'' he added. "Let 
us get into the shelter of the house. Do not 
fear ; I will see that you are safe." 
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Blanche looked at the dog. 

"And poor Gaston?" she said; "he cannot 
be left here, Houzel. I should like him to 
be carried home and buried in the garden, 
close to the sundial." 

The forester nodded. 

** I will see you safe first. Mademoiselle ; 
then I will return for the hound and do as 
you wish. Come ! " 

He shouldered his gun and held forth his 
arm. Blanche laid her hand on it, and the 
two walked away together. 

They soon reached the chateau. Their 
arrival was opportune ; for the servants, 
alarmed at the protracted absence of their 
mistress, had armed themselves with torches, 
and, headed by old Hubert, who was trem- 
bling with fear, were preparing to set out in 
search of Blanche. With a low bow to his 
mistress, and a contemptuous look at the 
quaking figure of the old butler, Houzel 
turned from the chateau to retrace his steps 
through the forest, when the voice of his 
mistress arrested him. 

"Would it not be better to go in the 
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morning, Houzel ? " she said, gently. '* There 
may be danger for you now." 

The young fellow shrugged his shoulders. 

** There is always danger when such canaille 
are abroad," he said : ** dayhght or moon- 
light, it is the same. But do not fear for 
mcy Mademoiselle ; I can protect myself." 
And he pointed to his gun. 

Blanche shuddered. Then coming forward, 
she laid her hand on his arm. 

" Houzel," she said, very gently, "you are 
very rash and headstrong. Promise me that 
you will not rush heedlessly into danger." 

Trembhng beneath her touch, the young 
man gave the promise. 

" But I must go and bury your dog. Made- 
moiselle." 

" Be it so ; but come to me when you 
return, that I may know you are safe." 

Flushed and elated, Houzel retraced his 
steps along the road which he and Blanche 
had trodden-. All was quiet now, and the 
moon was shining brightly. The hound lay 
where he had fallen, and Houzel saw now, 
what he had not noticed before, a white filmy 
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substance lying near to the hound. He lifted 
it up : it was Blanche's handkerchief, and it 
was still wet with her tears. 

Trembling with emotion, he kissed the 
precious token, and thrust it into his breast ; 
then, lifting the do^, he made his way again 
to the chateau. He reached it unmolested ; 
but instead of entering, he carried his burden 
straight to the garden, and buried it near the 
sundial, as Blanche had directed. Then he 
went to the house, and was shown straight 
to the drawing-room where Blanche was 
sitting. 

" Ah ! I am glad you have returned," said 
Blanche. " Did you hear anything more ?" 

" Nothing, Mademoiselle ; all is quiet now. 
I have buried Gaston ; and," he added, be- 
neath his breath, " I should like to put a 
bullet through the heart of the man who 
killed him ! " 
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CHAPTER V. 




EXT day, Blanche heard full 
particulars of the events which 
had taken place the previous 
evening. 

It turned out that the inhabitants of the 
village, while sunning themselves at the 
house-doors that afternoon, and discussing 
the position of affairs, had suddenly been 
startled by the appearance of six mounted 
Uhlans, in full warlike array, riding quietly 
up the main street. 

Almost before anyone could recover from 
the surprise of their appearance, they had 
gone — vanished along the high road leading 
inland. 

Then began the cry and clamour : bells 
were rung, gendarmes rushed to and fro ; 
even the fishermen armed themselves with 
whatever weapons they could procure ; while 
fearful mothers clasped their children, and 
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timid maidens flocked into the church to 
pray. Later on, a party of Franc Tireurs 
appeared and bivouacked in the village, 
drinking freely at the expense of the pea- 
santry, and vowing dire vengeance against 
the enemy. Thus far, however, there had 
been no fighting ; and the farmer of St. 
Leon, riding down into the market-place, 
informed the authorities that the Uhlans, 
after entering his farmyard and seizing a 
quantity of forage and live stock, had actually 
paid for what they had taken — the market 
price, too — in coin of the realm ! 

Blanche remained with old Hubert and 
the gardener in the chateau. The front door 
was barricaded, the window- shutters care- 
fully closed, everything made secure against 
a possible attack from the enemy. Then 
Hubert, with his gun by his side, sat waiting 
all night in the kitchen, surrounded by 
trembling women, who were too frightened 
to retire to rest. As the hours went on, and 
no sign of danger appeared, the old fellow 
grew more and more heroic, fortified to no 
little extent by a bottle or two of the 
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Chevalier's wine, which he brought up from 
the cellar. 

The day passed away, and nothing what- 
ever of any importance occurred. Early the 
next morning, Father Andr6 appeared at the 
chateau and asked for his young mistress. 

Blanche came down to him at once, and 
found him waiting in the salon. She found 
that the servants had already informed him 
of what had taken place. 

"You have had a narrow escape, my 
child ! " he said. " But, courage ! Our brave 
fellows are about, and we shall soon exter- 
minate these vipers ! It is dangerous, how- 
ever, for you to remain here at the chateau, 
which is so solitary. Come down with me 
to the village, and remain under my pro- 
tection?" 

But Blanche positively refused to go away* 

"I am quite safe here. Father Andr6; and 
I should not be happy in any other place." 

" But the Uhlans— the infernal Uhlans ! " 
pleaded the little priest. " You do not know 
them ; they are without mercy*— they are 
fiercer than wild beasts ! Up yonder at 
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Gravelotte they have fired a farm ! They 
have hung the innkeeper of Omer at his own 
door, because, brave fellow, he fired at them 
from his bedroom window ! " 

** I am not afraid," answered Blanche. 
" After all, what the strange officer said may 
be true : they do not make war on women 
and children ! " 

" I tell you. Mademoiselle Blanche, they 
are fiends of darkness ! " cried Father 
Andr6 : " for that matter, they do not even 
respect the holy precincts of the church. 
At Rouen, they are bivouacked in the Cathe- 
dral ! Oh, that the sacred walls would fall in 
and crush them, the accurst ! the abomi- 
nable!" 

Finding Blanche determined. Father Andr^ 
presently took his leave. 

About mid-day, sounds of heavy firing were 
heard from the far distance, but lasted only 
for a very short time. A little later, as 
Blanche sat at the window of the drawing- 
room, looking out on the waning woods, she 
saw a body of riflemen in the French uniform 
approaching up the avenue. They halted 
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and formed into groups under the terrace, 
and presently old Hubert showed in two 
gentlenien : one^ a young officer whom 
Blanche had never seen before ; the other, 
a middle-aged man, also in uniform, whom 
she recognised as Dr. Huet, a surgeon in the 
French army, and an old friend of her 
father's. 

They saluted her respectfully, and informed 
her that they had passed that way on the 
look-out for skirmishers of the enemy, who 
were reported as having been seen in the 
neighbouring woods. 

"They are daring rascals," observed the 
Doctor, "especially those Uhlans. Hubert 
tells me, Mademoiselle, that you yourself 
had an adventure with them the other 
evening." 

Blanche repeated her story, to the great 
astonishment of her hearers. 

"And they did not otherwise molest you ? " 
exclaimed the young officer. "Ah! Made- 
moiselle, you were fortunate. They are not 
usually so considerate." 

"At any rate," said the Doctor, "you 
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need be under no further apprehension ; our 
fellows will be at hand for your protection. 
But tell me, what news of the good Cheva- 
lier ? When did you last hear from him, 
Mademoiselle ? " 

*' It is nearly three weeks ago,*' said 
Blanche, trembhng, and turning her head 
to hide her tears. 

" Doubtless his letters have miscarried ; 
it is so difficult now to conduct a corre- 
spondence. Had any misfortune befallen 
him, you would, doubtless, have heard." 

"You think so. Monsieur ?" cried Blanche, 
eagerly. 

" There is no doubt of it ; so do not 
distress yourself unnecessarily. In a short 
time these troubles will be over, and we shall 
all breathe again. Parbleu! the foolhardy 
Germans are discovering that they have 
come a little too far — that they have stepped 
into a hornet's nest. They will soon be 
glad to retreat upon the frontier, and then 
we shall have peace ! " 

The gentlemen rose and took their de- 
parture. Blanche stood at the window, 
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watching the soldiers ; while the young 
officer, full of juvenile importance, stepped 
out to join them, and gave the word of 
command. They wheeled round, formed, 
and went away at a trot into the woods. 

"Aha ! " cried old Hubert, who had entered 
unperceived, and stood looking over her 
shoulder. "You see our brave lads are 
ready. Mademoiselle ! They are going to 
scour the country ; they are going to search 
every hole and corner where the foxes may 
be hiding ; and there will be no quarter — 
none ! It will teach the cowardly rascals to 
stop at home ! " 

Chuckling savagely, and rubbing his palms 
together, he shuffled from the room. 

Towards afternoon, the sharp crack of 
rifles was heard from the direction of the 
village. It was very straggling, and soon 
ceased. About an hour later, it began again, 
coming this time much nearer, till it filled 
the woods immediately surrounding the 
house. Then Blanche heard, besides the 
sound of firing, the loud voices of men, 
and, peering out, saw figures coming and 
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going, guns in hand, among the distant 
trees. 

Presently she saw one of the farm labourers 
running bareheaded towards the chateau, 
the door of which opened to receive him. 

A minute afterwards Hubert ran into the 
room. 

** Victory, Mademoiselle ! " he cried. " Our 
brave fellows have surprised a body of the 
enemy's cavalry, and peppered them from 
the woods. They have had their bellyful, 
I warrant you ! Many of them are done for, 
and the rest are scampering away towards 
Havre. But what are you doing ? " he added, 
nervously. *' For heaven's sake, come away 
from the window ! " 

Without heeding his protestations, Blanche 
unclosed the windows, which opened to the 
ground, threw back the shutters, and stepped 
out upon the terrace. The sounds of firing 
had grown fainter and fainter, and she could 
see, through an opening in the trees, a group 
of men gathered together, about a quarter 
of a mile away. 

" Mademoiselle, for heaven's sake !" cried 
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the old man, still remaining in the shelter of 
the room. 

** Hubert, go and see what has happened ! 
Run quickly, and bring me word ! '* 

" Go out into the woods ! " cried Hubert, 
trembling like a leaf. " Mademoiselle, my 
place is here. I will not desert you. Made- 
moiselle, so long as you need protection ! " 

" But it is all over now, as you say ; surely 
you are not afraid to venture ? " 

** No, Mademoiselle ; I am not afraid. 
I — I am a Frenchman, and incapable of 
fear; but I am unarmed, — and you. Made- 
moiselle, are helpless. With your permission, 
I will remain with you." 

Scarcely heeding what he said, Blanche 
continued to gaze steadily at the group of 
men in the distance. She saw that it was 
composed partly of soldiers in uniform, 
partly of peasants in blouses ; but some of 
the latter carried arms like the soldiers. 

Presently there was a movement among 
them, and three or four began walking in the 
direction of the chateau ; and as these came 
nearer, Blanche recognised among them the 
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young officer who had visited her during the 
afternoon. 

Without hesitation she crossed the terrace, 
and descended the flight of stone steps in 
front of the chateau. Hubert, the picture of 
misery, followed closely behind her. She 
then crossed the flower garden, and met the 
officer as he emerged from the plantations. 

" It is all over. Mademoiselle ! " he cried, 
smiling. " We have beaten them ! " 

"Was it a battle. Monsieur?" asked 
Blanche, in her simpHcity. 

" Nay, Mademoiselle, only a little skir- 
mish. We found a party of Uhlans recon- 
noitring in the outskirts of Grandpr^, and 
immediately attacked them. To do the 
villains justice, they fought bravely ; but we 
far excelled them in numbers, and, more- 
over, we had the shelter of the woods, from 
which we were able to pick them off like 
crows!" 

" How horrible ! " murmured Blanche. 

" Horrible, Mademosielle ? " cried Hubert. 
" It is splendid ! Is it not, Monsieur ?" 

" Silence, Hubert ! " said the girl angrily ; 
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then, again addressing the officer, she con- 
tinued, ** I hope, Monsieur, that there has 
not been much bloodshed ? '* 

**Very little, I assure you. Scarcely a 
man has fallen on our side, though several 
have received slight wounds, to which Dr. 
Huet is now busily attending. With the 
enemy it is different ; they are almost exter- 
minated. One of their officers is dead ; the 
other is lying yonder, sharply wounded." 

As he spoke, Blanche made a quick move- 
ment as if to pass him by, and approached 
the group still gathered beyond the glade of 
trees. 

"Mademoiselle, where are you going?" 
cried the young officer. 

" I wish to see for myself. Monsieur," 
answered Blanche nervously. " The Doctor 
is there, is he not ? " 

" Yes, Mademoiselle ; but, if you will par- 
don me, you had better retire into the house. 
It is no sight for such as you. But look ! 
they are carrying him this way." 

He pointed as he spoke, and Blanche saw 

the men approaching, headed by Dr. Huet, 
5* 
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and carrying in their midst what looked like 
a rude litter. They came on rapidly; and 
as they did so, she advanced to meet them. 

"My dear Mademoiselle!" cried the 
Doctor, as they came face to face, ** what 
are you doing here ? Pray take my advice, 
and go to the chateau !" 

So saying, he contrived to interpose his 
person between Blanche and those who 
followed him. 

" But, Doctor, I have heard," Blanche 
cried, " someone is wounded — dying ! " 

" Only one of the enemy," answered the 
Doctor dryly. " I have bound up his wound 
as well as possible." 

" Where are you taking him ? " 

" To one of your outhouses. It is freezing 
hard, and we could not let him die on the 
cold ground." 

"The accursed German!" muttered Hubert, 
from close by. " Why don't they knock him 
on the head ? " 

Scarcely knowing what she did, and pay- 
ing no heed to the Doctor's interposition, 
Blanche pushed quickly by him; and, ap- 
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preaching the group of soldiers, saw in their 
midst several country fellows in blouses, 
carrying the prisoner. He lay upon a rude 
litter, or stretcher, hurriedly constructed out 
of a portion of a wooden fence. As she 
drew near, they placed him on the grass, and 
drew aside. 

The man lay upon his back, his eyes half- 
closed, his mouth partly opened, his face 
stained and disfigured with mingled mud and 
blood. One hand hung over the litter ; the 
other was placed upon his shoulder, pressing 
the discoloured bandage which had just been 
placed upon his wound. His figure was tall 
and powerful, clad in the uniform of the 
Uhlan cavalry; his hair and beard were 
chestnut-brown ; his features, though pale as 
marble and disfigured with pain, beautifully 
formed. 

Trembling and half-fainting, Blanche bent 
over him. As she did so, she recognised 
him in a moment. 

He was the German officer who had spoken 
to her so gently a few nights before ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 
5n tbe Cbateau* 

S she bent over him his eyes 
opened, and with a faint smile 
he recognised her. As she drew 
back nervously, the crowd sur- 
rounding her uttered an angry murmur ; fists 
were clenched, arms brandished, and angry 
looks levelled at the wounded man. Houzel,. 
the gamekeeper, who was among their num- 
ber, looked down with a savage scowl into 
the German's face. 

" It is the butchering rogue who killed 
your dog. Mademoiselle Blanche ! " he said 
between his set teeth. *'Go back to the 
house, and leave him to us ! " 

" No, no ! " cried Blanche. " It was not 
he; it was the other. Dr. Huet, you will 
protect him ! " 

*' Stand back, all of you ! " said the Doctor 
in a tone of command. " The lady is right : 
he is a prisoner of war, and shall be pro- 
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tected." Then, turning to Blanche, he added : 
"The fellow must take his chance. There 
is fighting down yonder, and we are wanted." 

As he spoke, the sharp sound of firing was 
repeated from the adjoining woods. 

" Is he much hurt ? " asked Blanche anx- 
iously. 

" His arm is broken, and he has -some 

flesh wounds : I have done all I can. Houzel, 

I leave him to you. Get him into one of the 

outhouses ; it is bad for him to be out here 

.in the cold air." 

The sun was now sinking, and its crimson 
beams, shooting through the open boughs of 
the adjoining glade, fell full upon the wounded 
soldier's face. All her horror of his race 
died away in sympathy and pity as she stood 
and gazed upon him. 

" Go away ! " said Dr. Huet, taking her hand. 
** I told you that it was no sight for you." 

" Stay ! " cried Blanche. " Oh, Dr. Huet, 
I — I know him ! " 

" Know him. Mademoiselle ? " 

** He is one of the two officers I saw the 
other night, and he spoke to me very kindly. 
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I am so sorry for him ! Do you think that 
he will die ? " 

** Die ? of course not ! These Uhlans take 
a deal of killing. Besides, one does not die 
of a shot in the arm ; and his flesh wounds 
are shght. With watching and "a little care- 
ful nursing, he would be right enough. But 
corbleu ! in times like these he must take his 
chance. After all, it is the fortune of war ! " 

Here the rapid roll of a drum was heard 
in the distance. The young officer came up 
quickly. 

" Do you hear that, Huet? Something is 
going on down yonder. We must hasten ! " 

" Very well," said Huet. ** I will see this 
fellow placed in some sort of shelter, and 
then will follow you." 

The young officer saluted Blanche, and 
then gave the word of command to his men, 
who ran off after him with their rifles in 
readiness. The countrymen looked startled, 
and inclined to depart also ; but at another sign 
from Huet they uplifted the wounded man. 

" Where shall we take him ? " asked one 
of them, sullenly enough. 
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" On to the farm — any place with a roof 
will do," replied the Doctor, 

Meantime, Blanche had been undergoing 
a strong internal struggle. Divided between 
her pity for the wounded man and her dread 
of him as one of the invaders of her country, 
she knew not what to say or do. Then she 
remembered her father's gentle warning, so 
full of Christian charity and sympathy, and 
illustrated so tenderly by the very words of 
the man who lay wounded before her : "I 
should be sorry if any evil came to you : 
over there in Germany I have a dear sister 
of my own ! " 

With full heart and dim eyes, she looked 
again at the unfortunate officer. He lay in 
the same position, with his eyes fixed on her. 
Ah, God ! if it had been her own dear father 
who was lying thus, helpless, surrounded by 
strangers ! Such a thing might have been — 
might still be — and then 

She turned to the men, who were moving 
past her with their burthen : 

** Carry him into the chateau ! " she 
cried. 
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"To the chateau, Mademoiselle!" re- 
peated Houzel, savagely. 

** My lady, are you mad ? " said Hubert, 
plucking at her sleeve — '* a monstrous Ger- 
man ! " 

'* Silence, Hubert ! and help them to bear 
him in. Dr. Huet, you know my dear father. 
Even now, somewhere afar off, he may be 
in trouble — wounded perchance, and a pris- 
oner, with no loving daughter near to watch 
and tend him. For his sake, I '11 shelter this 
poor gentleman ! " 

As she spoke, her face was irradiated with 
a new light of beautiful resolve. Huet looked 
at her with undisguised admiration; while 
the old retainer, not daring to interpose with 
another word of opposition, raised his eyes 
to heaven in silent protestation. 

Slowly and gloomily the men carried the 
prisoner along the woodland path, across the 
gardens, and .up the steps of the terrace. 
The door stood wide open, with the female 
servants clustering timidly on the threshold. 
To their eager questioning, Blanche made 
no reply, but signalled the men to push on 
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into the hall. Here they set down the litter, 
and waited. 

"Where shall they take him, Mademoi- 
selle ? " asked Dr. Huet. 

" Bring him in," she said in a low voice, 
" to my father's chamber." 

She led the way, and they followed her to 
a large bedroom on the first floor, communi- 
cating by a folding -door with a small 
sitting-room, elegantly fitted-up as a sort 
of study, and containing, in addition to 
the other furniture, a small harmonium. 
Here the Chevalier had sat and studied, or 
played upon the instrument, of which he 
was very fond. Sometimes Blanche had 
played to him, or, sitting at his feet, read to 
him aloud. 

The countrymen withdrew, and the woun- 
ded man was left alone in the bedchamber 
with the Doctor and the old housekeeper. 
Blanche waited in the adjoining room, till Dr. 
Huet, opening the folding-doors, signalled to 
her to enter. Approaching the bedside, she 
saw the German lying, still insensible, in the 
bed. One arm was extended on the coverlet. 
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the other hidden. The mud and blood had 
been washed from his face, leaving it pale 
and distinct in all its lines ; the look of pain 
had faded, and the breathing, though still 
laboured, was softer and more subdued. 

Blanche stood looking at him for some 
moments in silent pity ; then she turned to 
the Doctor, and said in a low voice : 

** Doctor, is he much hurt ? Are you sure 
he will recover?" 

'* Of course, if he is looked after. I have 
extracted the bullet, and carefully dressed 
the wound." 

" Then he will not die ? " 

" Die ? Not he ! Unfortunately, I cannot 
remain: our own wounded require my atten- 
tion, and the man must take his chance." 

** Doctor, I will watch him ! " cried Blanche. 
" Quick ! tell me what to do ! " 

'*You, Mademoiselle! Impossible! It is 
no task for you. I have given Dame Fevereau 
her instructions, and she will do her best." 

But Blanche was now quite determined. 

" If my father were wounded and a prisoner," 
she said, weeping, " would I suffer another's 
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hands to tend him ? No, Doctor ; my place 
is here. Dame Fevereau is old and feeble ; 
I am strong and young. As I would have 
some tender German woman watch him I 
love in his cruel hour of need, even so I will 
watch this stranger ! " 

"Very well; as you will," said the Doctor. 
*' Good-night, and God be with you ! I shall 
be here some time to-morrow, and see how 
the poor devil progresses.'* 

So saying, with a respectful salute, Huet 
took his leave. By this time«night had fallen. 
The sun had sunk among clouds, which pre- 
sently began drifting up from the west before 
the driving and rising wind. Drawing open 
the blinds of the sitting-room, Blanche saw 
the darkness outside was full of a troubled 
glimmer, thrown by thickly-falling snow, the 
first that had fallen that year. How thankful 
she felt to God that he had turned her trou- 
bled heart to mercy, and caused her to shelter 
the helpless stranger from the storm ! 

She looked at her watch; then, closing 
the window again, she returned to the sick- 
chamber. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
(Tbc XKHatcb 2)00. 

S she approached the bedside, she 
started and almost uttered a 
cry. The wounded man had 
turned upon his pillow, and, with 
his eyes wide open, was steadfastly regarding 
her. His expression was cold and strange, 
yet not altogether without gentleness. With 
a low moan, he moved his hand as if to 
extend it towards her; but, faint with the 
effort, he sank back, sighing painfully. 

Trembling with agitation, she drew near 
and gently arranged the pillow beneath his 
head. As she did so, he turned his eyes 
again upon her. 

"Fraulein " 

His voice was faint, and sounded as if far 
away. 

" Do not attempt to speak, Monsieur," 
she whispered. " You are safe here. Try 
to sleep." 
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There was a short pause, broken only by 
the German's heavy breathing ; but presently 
he spoke again. 

"The Doctor thought I was insensible/' 
he murmured ; ** but I — I was listening. 
Now that we are alone, accept my blessing 
and my thanks for your sweet charity ! " 

" Hush ! compose yourself," replied the 
girl. " Do not excite yourself. Monsieur. 
Your life perhaps depends on perfect rest." 

"You are so good, young lady," he per- 
sisted. " Did we not meet the other night ? " 

" Yes ; do not speak of it now ! " 

" May — may I kiss your hand ? " 

Without hesitation she placed her hand 
close to his lips, and suffered him touch 
it with them. She could feel his warm 
tears, and her own began to flow again in 
sympathy. 

** Heaven bless you ! " he said. " Yonder, 
beyond the Rhine, a maiden like yourself is 
waiting and watching for her brother — a 
pretty maiden, with sunny golden hair — like 
yours, Fraulein." 

** Do not weep," said Blanche ; " soon you 
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will be well, and then — you will return to 
her, Monsieur ! '* 

" Perchance — who knows ? " he murmured 
faintly after a moan of pain. " Oh, lady ! 
men are devils — doubly devils — in such cruel 
times as these; but angels walk about the 
world — angels likeyou — to point them heaven- 
ward, and perchance to save them ! " 

His eyes closed, and his head fell back 
upon the pillow, muttering and murmuring 
to himself in his own tongue. Blanche saw 
that he was in much pain. Obeying the 
Doctor's instructions, she carefully spunged 
the wounded arm, and very soon the young 
officer fell into a tranquil sleep. 

Meantime, there was much excitement 
and grumbling down below. Houzel stood 
in the porch, leaning on his gun, and sur- 
rounded by his dogs, interviewing Hubert 
and the other servants. There was but one 
opinion — that this entertainment of one of the 
enemy was an ugly and an unlucky business. 

"There is but one way to serve such 
canaille!" cried Hubert. "He should have 
been knocked on the head at once ! " 
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" They should have left me to take care of 
him ! '* growled the keeper. " I know how to 
settle vermin ! '' 

He started and changed colour; for his 
young mistress stood on the threshold, pale 
and indignant. 

'* Silence, Houzel ! " she said. " If my 
father were here, he would do as I have 
done. Hubert, go to the kitchen — go, all 
of you ! " 

Muttering among themselves, the servants 
retired. Houzel kept his position, leaning 
against the porch, and looking black as 
thunder. 

**As for you, Houzel, you should know 
better. You are better educated, and should 
have more compassion." 

*' I have no compassion for him /" returned 
the keeper, '*He has no right to be in this 
house ! " 

" No right ? He has every right. Although 
he is an enemy, he is a fellow-creature ! " 

**You have not seen what I have seen — 

the villages burnt down, the people plundered, 

the land made desolate, by these accursed 
6 
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Germans ! They are like wild beasts of the 
field, and should be shot down without 
mercy ! " 

And shouldering his fowling-piece, he made 
a movement to leave the place ; then, turning 
suddenly and encountering the eyes of his 
young mistress, he added, regretfully : 

** Forgive me, Mademoiselle ! I know I 
have made you angry. But I shall be close 
at hand, in case you need protection." 

** How foolish you are ! Protection — from 
a wounded man, who perhaps will die ! " 

'* I hope so," returned Houzel. " So long 
as breath lasts, these vermin are dangerous." 

And, lifting his hat, the keeper moved from 
the door, followed by his dogs. 

The night was an exciting one to Blanche. 
She scarcely closed her eyes, but lay listening 
to the cry of the wind and the distant *' sough " 
of the sea, broken now and again by the 
far-off sound of firing. Twice or thrice she 
rose, threw on her dressing-gown, and looked 
into the room where the German officer was 
lying. On each occasion she found him 
sleeping tranquilly. 
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Next morning Dr. Huet looked in, full of 
excitement. 

*' Sharp work last night, Mademoiselle," 
he said, as he entered the bedchamber. *' We 
have beaten back the reconnoitring party of 
the Germans ! " 

The wounded man sat propped up with 
pillows, wide awake, and submitted quietly 
and without a murmur while the Doctor 
made his examination. 

"Come, it is not so bad as I thought," 
muttered Huet. 

" You thought me a dead man. Mon- 
sieur ? " said the German, with a grave 
smile. "Well, after all, I have to thank 
you and 'the lady of this house for my life. 
Your countrymen were inclined to finish 
me last night." 

" Humph ! " said Huet, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

" I suppose I must consider myself a pri- 
soner ? " proceeded the German. 

" Certainly ; and that reminds me — the 

commanding officer of the district insists on 

removing you under guard, unless you give 
6* 
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your parole not to attempt to escape, or to 
communicate with the enemy." 

"Just so," returned the German wearily. 
" You have my parole,'^' 

Blanche followed the Doctor to the door. 

"Your generosity was alittle over the mark," 
he said, answering the question on her face. 
" That fellow will be on his legs in a day or 
two, and then — you will be rid of him, I hope." 

The Doctor's prediction turned out per- 
fectly correct. Within three days, the 
German rose from his bed, and descended 
the stairs. He looked pale and worn, and 
carried his left arm in a sling, but otherwise 
a handsome fellow. 

Standing bare-headed at the p'orch, he 
quietly smoked his pipe and surveyed the 
country prospect around him. As he did so, 
he became conscious of a powerful figure 
seated some fifty yards from the chateau, 
leaning on a fowling-piece and regarding 
him intently. Descending the steps, the 
German was approaching him, when Houzel 
(for it was he) sprang to his feet and waved 
him back with an angry gesture. 
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** What is the matter, my friend ? " asked 
the officer quietly, in the French tongue. 

Houzel's only reply was a scowl of savage 
dislike; but when the other made a fresh 
movement towards him, the keeper again 
ordered him back, 

" I see," he muttered in German. '* I am 
a prisoner after all, and this surly dog is my 
Cerberus." 

Turning somewhat feebly towards the 
chateau, he came face to face with Blanche, 
who was descending the terrace. He saluted 
her with deep respect. She bowed to him 
nervously, and was passing by, when his 
voice arrested her. 

" Do not think me impertinent, Fraulein ; 
but may I speak to you ? If so, I should 
like to thank you for the great service you 
have done me." 

** Do not speak of it. Monsieur," she re- 
plied. '* I have only done what my father 
would have done, had he been here." 

'* Your father is from home, Fraulein ? " 

" Yes ; he is with the army." 

** May God bring him back to you safely. 
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He should be a proud and happy man, to 
have so good and beautiful a daughter." 

He glanced round as he spoke, and met 
the eyes of Houzel, who had re-seated him- 
self, and was straining his ears to catch the 
words of the conversation. 

" I am under guard, I perceive," said 
the German, with a quiet smile. "May 
I ask, is that gentleman a soldier ? By his 
dress " 

*' That is only Houzel," interrupted 
Blanche. ** He is my father's forester ; 
and if he is guarding anyone, it is my- 
self." 

" Indeed ! But that I fear to give you 
offence, I should say that Herr Houzel is 
not very amiable." 

" He is faithful," replied Blanche gently. 

" A good dog's virtue," said the German, 
shrugging his shoulders. "But I do not 
wonder that he is faithful to you'^ 

Houzel, who heard every word, shook like 
a leaf, but made no other sign. 

That was their first conversation during 
the German's convalescence. As he grew 
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stronger, which he did very rapidly, Blanche 
grew colder and more distant ; feeling, in 
spite of herself, a certain sense of aversion 
and distrust. After all, he. was a German, 
and the Germans were the enemies of 
France. 
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• CHAPTER VIII. 
XTbe foxcetcu 

N the edge of the woods of 
Grandpr6, not far from the spot 
where Blanche de Gavrolles had 
first encountered the German 
officer, stood a small one-storied cottage, 
looking seaward, towards the cliffs. In 
summer time wild roses and creepers covered 
the porch and overhung the windows, but in 
late autumn the place looked desolate enough. 
The furniture within was rude and simple, 
the floors of coarse deal, but in the recesses 
were large presses or wardrobes of old oak, 
which had been there from time immemorial. 
In this cottage had dwelt the Houzels — 
fathers and sons — for several generations; but 
now the young keeper was its only tenant. 

Moody and unpopular, partly on account 
of his vocation — never a popular one in any 
country, — partly because he held his head too 
high and prided himself on a superior educa- 
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tion, Houzel dwelt in the cottage, his only 
companion an old peasant who assisted him 
as under-keeper. His position had once been 
a proud one to the holder, but it was now 
pretty much a sinecure ; for, as the Chevalier 
de Gavrolles had liberal notions, and had 
never been known to prosecute a poacher, 
the game, never very abundant, had gradu- 
ally diminished ; and beyond a few hares and 
rabbits, and some coveys of red-legged part- 
ridges, there was little left. Gavrolles him- 
self did not shoot. Houzel catered for the 
table at the chateau, supplying the little that 
was wanted to satisfy his master's modest 
needs. 

Despite all this, Houzel regarded his office 
with abundant pride, and guarded the pre- 
serves as tenderly as if they were treasuries 
of gold. When he did catch a trespasser 
after game, he was sensible enough to take 
the law into his own hands, instead of drag- 
ging the offender before the Chevalier, who 
would have dismissed him with a slight re- 
buke; so, what the bad characters of the 
neighbourhood had to dread was, not the 
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law and a prison, but a severe thrashing 
from the forester and keeper, of whom, 
indeed, they were thoroughly afraid. 

The night after the meeting between 
Blanche and the German, Houzel watched 
the chateau till he found that every one had 
retired to rest, and then, with a face as black 
as thunder, strode down to the cottage. 
Entering, he threw aside his gun, and sat 
down by the fire, where the old man, his 
assistant, was already sitting, cleaning a 
rusty fowling-piece. 

"Well, master, what news?" asked the 
old man after a long silence. " You look as 
if you had seen a ghost." 

** I have seen the German," returned 
Houzel with an imprecation. '* He is still 
there, at the chateau ; and, look you, 
Mademoiselle Blanche treats him as if he 
were one of ourselves — a Frenchman ! " 

'' Ah ! that is bad, very bad." 

** Bad ! It is infamous ! I have a mind, 
some of these days, to serve him as he 
served Mademoiselle's hound— ^to put a bullet 
through his heart ! What think you he said 
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in my hearing, Andreas ? That mine was a 
dog's vocation ! Well, he shall find that the 
dog can bite ! " 

"These Germans are the devil, master! " 
said Andreas servilely. " They are eating us 
up ahve — locusts ! And as soon as one is 
slain, there come a thousand ; and every day 
it is growing worse ! " 

Instead of replying, Houzel rose and began 
pacing to and fro the glowing chamber. 

"No word from the Chevalier?" asked 
Andreas presently. 

Houzel shook his head gloomily, while the 
other added : 

"If he has fallen, master. Mademoiselle 
Blanche will be an orphan. That will be 
bad, very bad ! " 

Commonplace as was the remark, it seemed 
to awaken in the keeper's mind a fresh train 
of reflection. He paced to and fro thought- 
fully ; and, after a lapse of several minutes, 
said, as if to himself: 

"Yes, you are right. She has only her 
father ! " . 

" Let me see," muttered Andreas, glancing 
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slyly at the other as he spoke. " How old is 
my young lady ? *' 

" She is eighteen in January. The fifth is 
her f^te day. Yes, nearly eighteen years 
old ! " 

** Old enough to marry, master ! " sug- 
gested Andreas. 

'* You are a fool ! " said the young man, in 
a tone so savage that the old man almost 
started from his seat. '* Who talks of mar- 
rying ? Mademoiselle Blanche is a child ! 
Perhaps she will never marry ! " 

Andreas kept a discreet silence, polishing 
his gun, but from time to time glancing 
keenly at his superior, who seemed unable to 
conceal his agitation. 

" It is only a fool," continued Houzel, after 
a pause, " who talks as if there were nothing 
in the world but marrying and giving in mar- 
riage ! The best women have died virgins, 
like the mother of Our Lord ! And as for 
Mademoiselle Blanche, has she not the same 
sweet far-off look as Our Lady in the pic- 
tures? How should she marry? What 
living man is worthy even to kiss her feet ? " 
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** You are right," said Andreas. " She is 
a saint ! '* 

" Go to ! She is the lady of Grandpr^, 
and the Chevalier's only child ; no saint, but 
a peerless young lady. Yet, as you say, 
should anything happen to the old Chevalier, 
she will be alone." 

" Bad, very bad ! " murmured Andreas, in 
his pet phrase. " She will have no one to 
protect her ! " 

** She will have me!'' returned Houzel in 
the former savage way. '* No harm will 
come to her, while I am near." 

" Perfectly ; but that is different." 

"You mean, that I am not her equal?" 
demanded the young man; adding, while the 
other coughed apologetically: "Well, you 
are right ; I am her father's servant, and hers. 
For the rest, she has no equal in the world ! " 

The conversation ended, and a sullen 
silence followed, which was not broken till 
the old man rose, bade Houzel "good- 
night," and shuffled off to bed. Houzel re- 
mained seated by the fire, staring gloomily 
into the burning wood. The flame fell upon 
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him, suffusing his sunburnt face and neck 
with a deeper red. 

** The German was right/' he muttered. 
** It is a dog's service after all. What am I 
better than her hound, that would run after 
her, obey her bidding, and lick her hand ? 
Well, that alone would content me; I ask 
no more ! Yet, when she speaks to him, 
our enemy, she is changed ; her face is dif- 
ferent, and I think sometimes Pshaw, I 

am a fool for my pains ! I at least am a 
Frenchman ; he, one of the accurst vermin 
who are desolating France." 

When day broke, Houzel was at his post, 
watching the chateau. Before the sun was 
visible in the heavens, Blanche came forth 
and found him leaning against a tree, his eyes 
upon the terrace. She smiled gently as he 
saluted her, and said : 

" Here again, Houzel ! You are like my 
shadow, and wherever I turn, I find you." 

" Your pardon. Mademoiselle,'* he replied. 
" I am watching the German prisoner ! " 

" Surely that does not concern you. Be- 
sides, he has given his parole.'' 
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*' I do not trust him/' was the gruff reply. 

"You are a true Frenchman," she said, 
laughing. *' You hate the poor gentleman, 
simply because he is a stranger and a Ger- 
man ! " 

'* Yes, Mademoiselle ; I hate him and all 
his race ! Why does he linger here ? His 
wound is healed, he is strong and well, yet 
he stays on.'' 

*' Only now, you reminded me that he was 
a prisoner ! " 

" He finds his prison, pleasant, Mademoi- 
selle," returned the keeper significantly. " I 
do not think he would care to leave it, even 
if his countrymen came to take him away ! " 

Something in the tone, more than in the 
words, made Blanche flush angrily. She was 
about to reply, when she saw the subject of 
their conversation approaching from the 
house. He saluted her respectfully, and 
then glanced curiously at'Houzel. 

" Our friend is still on guard," he said. 
" Must I ask his permission to wander a few 
steps further from my cage ? " 

The eyes of the two men met for a mo- 
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ment ; then, while Houzel turned his head 
away and looked sullenly at vacancy, the 
German again addressed Blanche. 

** You are my gaoler, Fraulein," he said, 
smiling. " May I ask you how far my liberty 
extends ? " 

'*You have given your word of honour, 
Monsieur," she answered, " and surely that 
is enough. I have told Houzel that you will 
not try to escape." 

** On my honour, no ! " said the German 
lightly. " I am well contented to remain in 
so fair a prison." 

He walked slowly towards the avenue. 
Houzel seized his gun, and made a move- 
ment as if to follow him and turn him back, 
but at a look from his mistress he refrained. 
Then, after a moment's hesitation, Blanche 
followed the German, who turned quickly on 
hearing her footstep behind him. 

** Do not go far. Monsieur," she said. 
** The woods are dangerous, and perhaps 



" Perhaps I have reason to dread a stray 
shot from some over-zealous Frenchman? 
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Well, I will take care. But it is very good 
of you to take such interest in one who is, 
by the fate of war, your enemy ; and I thank 
you with all my heart." 

He paused, looking into her face with 
ill-concealed admiration. Never had the 
lady of Grandpr6 looked brighter and 
prettier. A soft rosy flush lay upon her 
cheek, and her eyes were full of gentle 
light. 

** May I ask, Monsieur " 

"Ask anything, Fraulein," he broke in 
gallantly as she hesitated, " and be sure that 
I will answer you." 

"It is your name that I would ask, 
Monsieur ? " 

** Heinrich von Hartmann. I am a cap- 
tain in the Uhlan cavalry. I see you have 
heard of us Uhlans — we have a bad name 
here in France; and some of us, I grant 
you, are ugly fellows. For example, he who 
shot your poor hound ! " 

They walked slowly on, side by side. 
.Glancing back over his shoulder, Hartmann 
saw the keeper slowly following, gun in hand, 
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" The watchdog follows," he said, laugh- 
ing. 

How bright and manly he seemed, with 
his clear frank eyes and finely-cut features ! 
How different, Blanche thought, from the 
ferocious Teutons she had pictured in her 
dreams — the ruffians who ravaged the 
country, burnt villages, insulted women, 
and even (if old Hubert was to be trusted) 
toasted French infants on their spears and 
ate them as dainty morsels ! 

As she looked at him, she remembered 
her father's words — that all men were made 
by God, and that the popular hate was only 
another form of superstition. Yet she re- 
membered the sorrows of her unhappy 
country, and looked upon even this man, so 
handsome and so courteous, with a certain 
suspicion and dread. After all, Houzel was 
right — he was one of those whom French- 
men had no cause to love ! 

'' I have been writing a letter this morn- 
ing," he said, after some moments. ** It is 
possible that I am returned among our list 
of dead ; and if so, there will be wet eyes in 
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a little German town where I was born. Do 
you think, Fraulein, that my letter could be 
sent across the lines ? " 

"I cannot tell/' answered Blanche: "I 
will speak to Dr. Huet." 

And as she spoke, she glanced up into his 
face again, and saw, to her surprise, that his 
eyes were quite moist and dim. She remem- 
bered then his former words concerning the 
" little sister " waiting for iiim in Germany. 
And this was one of the ferocious Teutons 
whom she and her countrymen had been 
taught to hate ! 

" It is not for myself I care, Fraulein," he 
continued, smiling gently upon her; "and 
indeed I have been very fortunate. But my 
mother and my sister, poor souls, should not 
suffer unnecessarily. I should like to set 
their hearts at rest." 

" Perhaps," said Blanche timidly, " the 
war will soon be over, and then " 

"The war is only beginning, Fraulein. 

Our armies will not halt until Paris is taken. 

They are close upon the city even now. You 

see, it was a foregone conclusion from the 
7* 
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first. Your Emperor was blind, or he might 
have known." 

" It is dreadful ! " cried the girl. " Why 
should your people and mine hate each other 
so much?" 

" They are like children," returned Hart- 
mann, " and do as they are taught. If men 
would only think for themselves, there would 
be no more war. Bad rulers and bad teachers 
poison the air we breathe. And after all, 
what is war ? A game in which no one gains, 
but all suffer alike — the poor above all. It 
is a horrible business at the best ! " 

How strange it seemed to Blanche! In 
much the same way, in almost the very 
words, her father had spoken to her again 
and again. 

At this moment Houzel strode up uncere- 
moniously, and addressed the German officer. 

**Come back! You are wanted at the 
chateau ! " 

Hartmann turned, looking back. In front 
of Grandpr6 stood a file of soldiers and an 
officer. While he hesitated^ Houzel gri^d 
savagely ; 
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"Come back! Are you listening? At 
once ! " 

Hartmann's pale face flushed angrily. 

" You are not polite, my friend," he said. 
" However, since they want me, I will 
return." 

Saluting Blanche respectfully, Hartmann 
moved, as rapidly as his strength would 
permit him, back to the chateau. Blanche 
followed, trembling violently. When they 
drew near, the soldiers stepped forward and 
surrounded the German, while a grizzled 
French ofiicer, full of excitement and impor- 
tance, stood and gave the word of command. 

** Forward with your prisoner ! " 

Behind the officer stood a lieutenant, and 
close by Huet the doctor. Hartmann saluted 
in military fashion, and stood waiting to be 
•questioned. 

"Your name?" 

" Heinrich von Hartmann, captain of the 
19th Uhlans." 

" You were wounded and taken prisoner, 
several days ago, while reconnoitring near 
this place ? " 
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Hartmann bowed. 

" Humph ! Have you anything more to 
say for yourself ? " 

" Nothing, save that I am now a prisoner 
on parole.** 

The officer looked at him sternly from 
head to foot. 

" How are we to know that you are not 
one of the enemy's spies ? On your honour, 
have you held any communication since your 
capture ? " 

" None ! I have only just risen from 
my bed, and, as you see, I am still an 
invalid." 

" Very well,*' said the officer with a 
scowl; "you will have to accompany us to 
F6camp." 

" On foot, Monsieur ? " 

" On foot ! The devil ! You look strong 
enough ! Yes, on foot ! Do you want a 
carriage and pair ? " 

Here Blanche interfered, and pleaded so 
well with the officer, who knew and treated 
her with great respect, that he consented to 
let the German remain at Grandpr^ for 
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another twenty -four hours; after which, 
if he was still too weak to march to 
Fecamp, he should be taken thither in 
some kind of a conveyance. Perhaps 
the officer would not have consented 
quite so readily, had Dr. Huet not been 
present ; but a few words from the Doc- 
tor convinced him that to remove Hart- 
mann summarily would be an act of great 
brutality. 

The soldiers departed, accompanied by 
Dr. Huet, and once more Hartmann and 
Blanche were left together. 

" I have once more to thank you," said 
the German. " Really, you seem to be my 
good angel ! " 

" Please do not speak of it," replied 
Blanche, drooping her eyes before the 
ardent look of gratitude which he bent 
upon her face. ** You are welcome here 
until you are strong enough to go away.'* 

Before she knew what he was doing, he 
stooped and kissed her hand — so respectfully 
and yet so ardently, that she blushed red as 
crimson. Then, as she turned her face away. 
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she became conscious of the presence of 
Houzel the keeper. 

His eyes were averted, but his face was 
flushed and burning, and the great black 
veins stood out upon his temples, while his 
hands spasmodically gripped his gun. 



~1 
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CHAPTER IX. 
f>artmann jEncroacbea. 

HE fact that so long a time had 
passed since Blanche had re- 
ceived news from her father, was 
beginning to cause her very grave 
anxiety. True, he had warned her that this 
might occur ; and he had begged of her to be 
troubled by no useless fears, if at any time 
all communication between them should 
cease. Nevertheless, try as she would, she 
could not keep off the horrible fears which 
oppressed her, and which deepened day 
by day. 

At the chateau there was nothing now to 
interest her ; for even her patient had passed 
out of her hands. Blessed with a good con- 
stitution, he had rapidly regained strength ; 
and, according to the gossip of the servants, 
it was more the bright eyes of Blanche de 
GavroUes than his maimed arm which kept 
him at the chateau ; for they, quicker to 
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perceive than their young mistress, had 
looked into the soldier's eyes and read his 
secret admiration. For some time he, too, 
was blind to the truth ; he only knew that 
the days of his convalescence at the Chateau 
of Grandpr6 were the happiest days of his life. 

But at last, as he stood at his window 
watching the slim figure of the young girl 
as she moved up and down the terrace, 
the truth came to him with startling vivid- 
ness. It was a terrible discovery; and in 
those first few moments brought him almost 
as much pain as pleasure. Nevertheless, the 
truth must be acknowledged ; and in acknow- 
ledging it, he knew that Blanche de Gavrolles 
was likely to become more to him than his 
country or his life. 

What was to be done ? Should he repay 
good with evil — acknowledge her sweet 
charity and gentle goodness by remaining, 
trying to make her love him, and so bring 
upon her all the horror and misery which 
such a love must cause ? whereas, if he left 
her now, he could do so, he believed, without 
causing her one single pang. 
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And yet how could he go? He was a 
prisoner. True, he was not strictly guarded, 
for he had given his word. Must he break 
his parole, quietly effect his escape, and 
leave behind him a tainted name for Blanche 
to think of? No! he could not do that. 
He owed her much; but he lacked the 
courage to make so great a sacrifice. 

" If I must not win her love, at least let 
me be worthy of her esteem," he said. " As 
well have a bullet through my heart, as a 
look of reproach from her eyes ; for, strong 
man as I am, it would kill me ! *' 

Hurriedly descending, he made his way to 
the terrace ; but it was empty. He enquired 
for Blanche, and found that she had left the 
chateau, and had taken the path which led 
to the top of the cliffs. 

Quickly following the path, he glanced on 
every hand for Blanche ; but she was nowhere 
to be seen. After searching around the woods 
in every direction, he was about to return, 
thinking she might even then be in one of 
the rooms at the chateau, when suddenly he 
glanced towards the open door of the little 
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Chapel of Our Lady, and saw Blanche quietly 
issuing from the porch. 

As she had not noticed him, he drew back ; 
for she was closely followed by, and seemed 
in deep conversation with, an elderly woman. 
They passed close by Hartmann ; but al- 
though he could not be seen by them, he 
heard every word of their conversation. 

The hag — no other, indeed, than she who 
was praying before the altar when, only a 
few weeks before, Blanche entered the 
chapel by her father's side — was talking 
rapidly, hissing her words into the young 
girl's ear. 

"You do well to pray for your father," 
she said; "you, who even now are tending 
one of his enemies ! What would he say if 
he knew that while he was fighting down 
the accursed Germans like wheat, his daugh- 
ter was gently tending one, that he might go 
forth again and join our foes ? " 

" You do not understand," returned 
Blanche. " I have only done what my 
father would have wished me to do." 

The old woman laughed. 
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" If the Chevalier had met him on the 
field of battle, he would have cut him down, 
as they have cut down my sons. Yes ! and 
if it had pleased the good God to place him 
in my hands, I would have stabbed him to 
the heart, as you should have done, and as 
all good patriots would do. But, look you, 
he is ffeted at the chateau, even though the 
Chevalier perhaps lies slain by one of his 
accursed race ! " 

Uttering a cry, Blanche covered her ears 
with her hands, as if to shut out the sound 
of the old woman's voice; but the hag, 
nothing daunted, and perhaps even pleased 
at the effect of her words, would have con- 
tinued, but at that moment the Uhlan came 
forward. 

Fixing his eyes fiercely upon the old 
woman, he bade her depart ; then he turned 
courteously to Blanche. 

" Fraulein," he said, '* may I have the 
honour of conducting you back to the 
chateau ? or, if you wish to linger abroad, 
may I linger with you ? It is not safe for 
you to wander abrps^ci ^\ox\^ j and though I 
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am your country's enemy, I may be able to 
protect you." 

Before replying, Blanche glanced timidly 
around. 

Hartmann, noticing her look, said : 

" Your tormentor is gone, you see. I have 
marked her face well, that I may never 
accept even a drink of water at her hands. 
Ah ! Fraulein, your countrywomen are not 
like you, more 's the pity : were it otherwise, 
there would be no more war ! " 

'* She has cause for bitterness," said 
Blanche, gently : *' she has lost two sons ! " 

" And youy Fraulein," returned the soldier 
tenderly, " might have lost a father ! " 

The girl turned an agonised face to his. 

*' Has my father then fallen, Monsieur ? " 
she said, in a voice of such suppressed agony 
that it rent the soldier's heart. 

** I trust not, Fraulein ; but he is at the 
seat of war." 

'* Ah ! yes, he is at the war ; but I pray to 
God night and day to send him safely back 
to me." 

"And I pray that your prayer may be 
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granted. Your father is very dear to you, is 
he not?" 

" He is all I have in the world." 

For a time the two walked on in silence ; 
then they paused, with their faces turned 
towards the sea, and the soldier spoke 
again. 

"You have never experienced a great 
sorrow, Fraulein ? " he said. 

" Never, until my father left me to go to 
the war. Monsieur. We have always lived 
together at the chateau, and led a very 
peaceful life, until the war began, and he 
was taken from me." 

"And then you were left alone? You 
have heard from him, of course ? " 

"At first, almost daily; but for several 
weeks now I have not heard one word. And 
latterly," she said, " I have had terrible 
dreams." 

She paused, glanced hesitatingly at him i 
then, reassured by the look on his face, she 
continued : 

" For several nights now I have dreamed 
that my father was with me — not here at 
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the chateau, but on some lonely plain — and 
each time that we have been together he has 
placed his hand on my head and murmured, 
* God bless you, my poor Blanche ! ' And 
it seemed to me that he knew of some great 
trouble that was coming to me, and that he 
was sorry. What can it mean, Monsieur ? 
Surely those dreams do not foretell evil ? If 
evil should come to my father, it would kill 
me — it would kill me ! " 

And, losing for a moment her habitual 
self-possession, she covered her face with 
her hands and sobbed bitterly. 

The soldier waited until the violence 
of her grief had passed away; then he 
said : 

** You have more cause than I thought to 
hate me and mine. I have abused your 
charity by remaining so long. I will send 
word at once to your soldiers to remove me 
to F6camp." 

Drying her eyes quickly, Blanche turned 
towards him : 

** You are not strong enough to go, 
Monsieur/' 
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*' I have no right to linger : I have brought 
desolation to your home ! '* 

"Ah! do not talk like that. As well say 
I had desolated your home, since your sister 
has lost a brother, your mother a son. It is 
the war — this terrible war, which I pray may 
soon end. Since you are in trouble, you are 
no longer my enemy — unless, indeed, your 
hand had been raised against my dear father, 
and then " 

"And then, Fraulein — even then you would 
minister to me, as you did when I lay at your 
mercy ? " he asked, eagerly. 

"Ah ! Monsieur, do not ask me," she an- 
swered, turning her white face from him. 
" It would be through God's mercy if I did 
my duty then. I am not strong or good. I 
am only a girl ! " 

" You are more — you are an angel." 

" Monsieur ! " 

"I say again, you- are an angel. And — 
God help me ! — I admire you with my 
whole soul ! " 

He spoke impulsively, and stretched out 
his hand towards Blanche. With a startled 
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cry she drew back, and gazed half-fearfully 
into his eyes. Then, as he made a movement 
to approach her, she waved him back. 

" You should not speak so to me ! " she 
said, turning away. 

In a moment he was beside her. 

*'You must not go," he said; "you must 
not leave me like this. I know I have 
offended and wounded you. How could it 
be otherwise ? But you must say you forgive 
me — that you do not despise me. Had I 
been able to bear your contempt, I should 
have broken my parole, I think, and slunk 
away, bearing my secret with me; but the 
fear of your contempt held me. And now I 
have spoken ! " 

She stood very still, but did not answer 
him; and he could not see her face, for it 
was turned away. 

"Fraulein," he murmured, "you are not 
angry with me? I might have known it 
could not be otherwise, you are so beautiful ! 
But you yourself have said, * Why should we 
be enemies ? * Will you not let me kiss your 
hand, Fraulein ? " 
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" No, Monsieur, V cannot ! " 

" Then you do not forgive me? You, who 
showed such divine mercy when I had com- 
mitted offences against your country, cannot 
forgive now that I have committed an offence 
against >'0M / " 

In a moment her hand was extended. He 
took it and kissed it, then it was hastily with- 
drawn; and before he could utter another 
word the girl had left him, and was hasten- 
ing with rapid steps towards the chateau. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Zbc irace In tbe TKIloo56. 

CARCELY had Blanche left the 
soldier's side, when a wild cry of 
voices, followed by the sharp 
sound of firing, came from the 
village. Hartmann hastened to the hill-top, 
and looked down. The whole place was in 
commotion ; wreaths of smoke were coming 
from the house windows, while down the 
further hillside galloped a troop of cavalry, 
half concealed in the clouds raised by the 
horses' hoofs. 

Hartmann recognised them in a moment. 
They were Uhlans. 

A scene too common in these days fol- 
lowed. The few straggling Franc Tireurs 
who occupied the p^ace were speedily put to 
flight ; but the armed villagers from roof 
and windows continued the skirmish. As 
the Uhlans galloped along, they rode down 
the affrighted men and women who still 
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lingered in the streets ; then, pausing in the 
market-place, they aimed with their pistols 
at the figures who fired at them from above. 
The firing grew fainter and fainter ; only every 
now and then there was the crack of a rifle, 
and a wild shriek or cry. Dismounting, 
some of the Germans forced their way into 
the houses, to unearth the hidden enemy. 
Those they found had short shrift. 

Scarcely knowing what he did, Hartmann 
descended the hillside. Troops of panic- 
stricken men and women rushed past him, 
making for the shelter of the cliffs. He was 
standing close above the highway, when he 
perceived, just below him, a scattered group 
of cavalry following the fugitives at a hard 
gallop. As they came up, they reined in, 
wild and covered with dust, and he recog- 
nised among them his brother officer Vogel, 
who had been with him when he first en- 
countered Blanche de GavroUes. 

He hailed him in the German tongue. 
Vogel looked up, and uttered an amazed cry. 

" Himmel ! It is Hartmann — alive ! " 

Hartmann nodded, and descended to the 
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road, where he shook hands with his com- 
rade. 

" Where the thunder have you been ? " 
growled Vogel, wiping his brow. " We gave 
you up for dead ! " 

*' I escaped, as you see.'' 

" Well, there is no time to be lost. We 
must get out of this as we came. Mount up 
behind me ; there, give me your hand ! " 

" I cannot. I am a prisoner on paroled 

"Parole, or no parole, now is your chance. 
Come, before the French devils return upon 
us in force ! " 

" It is impossible," answered Hartmann. 
" Away with you ! I shall not break my 
word!" 

As he spoke, a large body of French in- 
fantry were seen approaching along the 
highway, at the rear. Hartmann turned and 
hastened up the hillside under the shelter 
of some trees. He heard the word of 
command, then a clatter of horses' hoofs, 
and the Germans had disappeared. 

Fortunately for him, he was not perceived 
by soldiers of the advancing body. They 
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passed by rapidly, every now and then 
pausing to fire at the retreating Uhlans. 

In a few minutes Hartmann reached his 
former point of vantage, close to the little 
chapel. Here he paused, and, looking down, 
saw the French soldiers thronging the 
market-place, while the little body of German 
cavalry, now sadly decimated, galloped until 
they reached the further heights. Here they 
paused for a moment, and, waving their 
lances, uttered a mocking yell, which was 
answered by the enemy who thronged below. 
Then, galloping for life, they disappeared in 
the direction of Havre. 

Sadly and wearily Hartmann retraced his 
steps, and returned towards the woods of 
Grandpr6. What he had just seen only 
impressed his soul more fully with the hope- 
lessness of his passion for the beautiful 
French girl. His mind was made up. He 
would Hnger no longer in the place, but 
deliver himself up at once to the French 
authorities. To stay on at Grandpr6 would 
be torture to himself, and perhaps to her. 

He entered the gate, and passed into the 
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shadow of the woods. As he did so, he 
heard a sound as of a foot crushing the brush- 
wood among the trees at his side. He 
paused and looked in the direction of the 
sound, but saw nothing. Reassured, he 
moved slowly on, till he came in sight of the 
chateau. 

Behind and on each side of him the woods 
stretched dark and gloomy. Close to him 
was the trunk of a fallen tree ; he sat down 
thinking. Suddenly he seemed to hear a 
sound again, as of some one moving in the 
wood close to him. He turned his head, 
and this time saw, glaring from the foliage, 
what seemed a pair of human eyes. 

The next moment there was a flash, a 
sharp report. He staggered to his feet, and, 
with a low cry of pain, fell forward upon his 
face. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
JSlancbe'd Vigil 

H E shot was heard from the 
chateau. Some of the servants, 
standing on the terrace, saw the 
German fall ; but fully a quarter 
of a hour elapsed before anyone came to his 
assistance. Then old Hubert, trembling like 
a leaf, and looking on every side of him as if 
fearing a vagrant bullet, came cautiously to 
the place, followed by several women. As 
they bent over him in horror, afraid to touch 
him, Houzel the keeper came striding along 
the path, and joined them. Curiously enough, ' 
he was unarmed. 

" Hullo ! " he cried gruffly, " what is the 
matter?'' 

"See for yourself!" answered Hubert, 
quaking in every limb. " It is the German ! 
Someone has settled his business at last." 

Houzel knelt down, raised the prostrate 
form, and turned the pale face to the light. 
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The eyes were glazed and half-closed, and a 
thin drop of blood was oozing from the 
bearded lips. 

" He is done for, as you say," muttered 
the keeper. " How did it happen ?" 

No one could tell ; all the servants knew 
was, that they had noticed the German sit- 
ting far down the woodland path, and had 
suddenly seen him start up and fall, simul- 
taneously with the report of a gun. 

" The smoke came from the bushes yonder ! " 
cried Hubert. "Someone is in hiding." 

The keeper, without hesitating a moment, 
ran off in the direction indicated, and was 
seen forcing his way among the trees and 
pushing aside the branches. He came back, 
looking pale and agitated. 

'* No one is there ; but there has been 
fighting down yonder in the village, and 
perhaps some of our people picked him off 
as they went by." 

" No doubt," answered Hubert ; " but 
what is to be done ? " 

As he spoke, a scream arose from the 
women. 
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" See, he is moving ! " they cried. 

Hartmann's eyes had opened, as he lay 
face upward, and he was moving his head 
from side to side. Houzel went white as 
death. 

" Yes, he lives ! but it is nearly over ! " 
the keeper cried eagerly, as if the wish were 
father to the thought. 

Just then another figure joined the group 
— Father Andr^, flushed and breathless, 
from hastening to the chateau with news 
of the skirmish in the village. Directly 
he saw the state of affairs, he ordered the 
German to be carried instantly into the 
chateau. 

"Where is the use?" muttered Houzel; 
"the man is dead !" 

"Do as I bid you ! " cried the little cur^ ; 
" he breathes still, poor fellow ! " 

They carried him slowly to the house, 
Father Andr6 himself assisting. As they 
entered the hall with their burthen, Blanche 
met them, and uttered a cry of horror. 

" Who has done this ? " she demanded. 

"No one can tell?" answered the cur^. 
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" There has been fighting yonder; that is all 
I know.'* 

** He is dead !" she moaned, bending over 
him. 

Her tears fell upon his face. Then, care- 
fully and silently, they carried him upstairs 
and laid him upon the bed. They had 
scarcely done so, when a light foot was heard 
upon the stair, and Dr. Huet entered the 
room. 

" What is the matter here ? " he demanded. 

The story was soon told. Bending over 
Hartmann, the Doctor made a hurried 
examination. 

"This is an ugly business. I fear there is 
no chance for the poor fellow this time. He 
has been shot through the back ; the bullet 
is lodged in the pleura, close to the heart." 

As he spoke, he stripped off his coat and 
rolled up his sleeves. 

" He breathes still," he continued. " Bring 
me hot water and some linen quickly." 

It was Blanche herself who hurried away 
to seek what was required. Now that the 
first shock of horror was over, her natural 
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self-command ^asserted itself, and she was 
the calmest there. 

With a face white as death, but seemingly 
otherwise unmoved, she stood calmly by 
while the Doctor did his terrible work — 
probed the bullet and dressed the wound ; 
and when all was over, the Doctor and 
Blanche stood facing each other, while the 
young officer lay motionless upon the bed. 

''Tell me the truth. Dr. Huet," said 
Blanche, in a terribly calm voice. *'You 
think that he must die ? " 
" Yes, I fear so now." 
''Think, think!" she urged. "Is there 
nothing would save him — nothing ? " 

"While there is life, Mademoiselle Blanche, 
there is always hope. The only remedy I 
could suggest would be an impossibility.'* 
"How?" 

"No one could be got to obey my instruc- 
tions : they might be carried out if a French- 
man's life were at stake ; but with a German, 
never ! " 

" I tended him before ; can I not do so 
again ? " 
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The Doctor opened his eyes. 

" No, no ; it is impossible now. Before, it 
was nothing — now, at any moment he mig-ht 
die suddenly." 

" Tell me what to do," persisted Blanche, 
"and I will watch!" 

**You would have to watch all night!" 
exclaimed the Doctor. 

" Night after night, if need be ! Ah ! do 
not be afraid ; God will give me strength 
and courage ! " 

Dr. Huet led her quietly aside. 

'* Keep watch, then, through the night, 
since you are quite determined. Now, take 
this phial: it contains a valuable anodyne, 
which has already, as you have seen, greatly 
soothed the patient. Give him ten drops of 
this — ten drops, you will remember ? — in a 
little water, every thirty minutes ; that is to 
say, twice in the hour." 

" I understand. Ten drops ?" 

"Yes. If you should see him sinking 
suddenly, double the dose — give twenty, 
even thirty — till he breathes as easily as he 
is breathing now." 
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" I understand." 

*' If you should miss one dose, or quit his 
side for only one short hour, I will not answer 
for his hfe. If you should fall asleep " 

" I shall not sleep ! " said the girl firmly, as 
if under inspiration. "Angels of love will be 
watching with me. If my weary eyes should 
close for a moment, their holy wings will 
touch them tenderly and brush them open." 

He looked at her quietly for a moment ; 
then he said shortly : 

" Good-night, Mademoiselle Blanche, and 
God bless you ! " 

" Good-night, Dr. Huet ; you will come in 
the morning ? " 

** I shall be here early — that is, if you do 
not send to me during the night to say that 
our patient is dead." 

And he left the room. 

Blanche turned to the bed. Hartmann, 
who was still unconscious, was moaning and 
muttering to himself in the German tongue. 
The girl's eyes filled with tears. Quietly 
approaching the bedside, she took the hand 
which lay upon the coverlet and pressed it 
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to her lips ; then, fearful lest he should be 
sinking, measured ten drops of the anodyne, 
and gently, yet almost by force, placed the 
glass to his lips. He drank unconsciously, 
and after a few minutes his breathing grew 
calm, and he lay as if in a deep sleep. 

The old housekeeper entered the room on 
tiptoe. 

"You will not remain here. Mademoiselle ? " 
she said. " Go to your bed and rest ; I vv^ill 
watch here till morning." 

But Blanche was firm ; having once made 
up her mind to do her duty, she was reso- 
lute to fulfil it. After a little time, she 
dismissed Dame Fevereau for the night, 
first seeing that everything was placed ready 
in the sick-room. Not without many 
protestations did the old woman yield ; but 
at last, seeing that her young mistress was 
resolved, she unwillingly took her departure. 

The night-light was placed burning in the 
shadow of the dressing-table ; the phial con- 
taining the anodyne, witl^ a couple of glasses 
of water, was set ready, and Blanche seated 
herself quietly by the bedside. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
XLbc /ISeDalUon. 

S the night advanced, the wounded 
man continued to sleep tran- 
quilly, only now and then turning 
on his pillow and murmuring 
to himself. A clock on the mantelpiece of 
the little sitting -room sounded the half- 
hours, and as each struck clearly Blanche 
rose and administered the anodyne. 

Midnight came. All the house had retired 
to rest. The wind cried fitfully without, 
piling up the fallen snow against wall and 
terrace ; but within the dwelling and in the 
sick-room the only sound was the faint 
ticking of the clock and the heavy breathing 
of the sleeping man. 

Blanche felt no desire to sleep : her heart 
was too deeply stirred, her mindtoo troubled, 
for her even to close her eyes. She sat 
watching patiently, thinking of all the sad 

fortune of war, of the strange events which 
9 
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had first brought the young officer to that 
house, and, above all, of her father. From 
time to time she prayed that God might 
soon lift the shadow of battle from the land, 
and restore to her the only being she loved 
in all the world. Every now and again she 
looked at the sleeper. How grandly hand- 
some, how noble, seemed his face, with the 
deep lines of suffering upon the high white 
brow, with the golden hair strewn about 
on the pillow ! 

She thought of the home beyond the 
Rhine, where the soldier's sister, a girl like 
herself, was waiting for him, perhaps praying 
on her knees. She could almost picture her 
—a child, as he had said, with golden hair. 
Ah ! yes, her dear father was right ! War 
was an evil thing ; and even the enemies of 
France had loving homes, with dear ones to 
watch fondly their coming and their going. 

All her fear had departed from her. Her 
soul was full of the great stillness and solem- 
nity of the night. Never before had she felt 
so fully the beauty of human charity, the 
sacredness of life. She knew well how the 
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Chevalier, in his gracious tenderness to all 
living creatures, would approve of what she 
had done. How eagerly, how tearfully, she 
yearned for his home-coming, that she 
might tell him everything, see his kind face 
brighten, and receive his loving kiss ! 

Thinking of all these things, and following 
her sad fancies from scene to scene, she had 
fallen into a sort of waking dream. 

Suddenly she was startled by a wild cry, 
almost a shriek, from the sick-bed. Rising 
to her feet, she saw that the wounded man 
had started up from his sleep, and, leaning 
upon one elbow, was wildly looking round. 
As she bent towards him, he spoke rapidly 
in German, and gazed upon vacancy, with 
the expression of one seeing some hideous 
sight. 

" Monsieur, what is it ? Ah ! try to com- 
pose yourself," she cried. 

"Who's there? who speaks?" he cried 
in German. " Look, look — ^that face ! Can 
you not see, there against the wall ? " 

Terrified and trembling, she followed the 

direction of his gaze, but saw nothing. 
9* 
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'* Lie down and rest ! " she said, smoothing 
the pillow for his head. 

Suddenly he turned his eyes upon her with 
a look of recognition — not soft and gentle, as 
it had been before, but wild and full of pain. 

** Is it you, Mademoiselle Blanche?" he 
moaned, this time in French. " I thought it 
was her voice, my little Annchen's. How long 
have I been lying here ?" 

" Since this afternoon, when you were 
wounded." 

** Yes, yes; I remember. You brought me 
here. Am I at the Chateau of Grandpr^ ? " 

" Yes ; but do not question any more. 
Lie down, I beseech you!" 

Again the dark look of terror and agony 
passed across his face, and, talking to him- 
self again in his own tongue, he sank back 
upon the bed ; but before Blanche could 
resume her seat he had started up again, his 
eyes staring, the clammy sweat-drops beaded 
upon his brow. 

" Come closer," he murmured ; " closer 
still. I think — I think — that I am dying ! " 

" No, no ; you will live ! " 
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** Whether I live or die, I have a duty to 
fulfil — a solemn duty. Something warned 
me in my sleep — a voice — his voice. Bend 
down your ear : I must speak to you." 

" Not now — ^to-morrow." 

"To-morrow it may be too late. There 
is something on my soul that will not let 
me rest. I have a secret ! I have given a 
promise ! I must — must fulfil it ! " 

"Not to-night/' pleaded the girl; "you 
are so weak, it will kill you." 

His face became almost stern in resolve 
as he replied : 

" Do me this last service. Let me ease 
my heart ; let me keep my promise ! " 

He reached out his trembling hand, and 
grasped her by the wrist. In her horror 
and pity, she could say no more. He went 
on: 

" The war ! Ah ! what a curse is war ! It 
turns men into devils! Even I who speak 
to you have blood upon my hands. One 
night, up yonder in the north, I killed — 
a Frenchman ! " 

His expression was so terrible, that she 
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would have shrunk away had he not held 
her. 

"Listen, Blanche! We were detached 
to storm a cottage, held by a handful of 
the French. As we crept forward in the 
shadow of the trees, we saw one of the 
enemy standing like a sentinel in the full 
moonlight. His back was towards us; he 
didn't seem to hear us coming. I ^vas 
upon him before he could turn or fly. 
I cut him down with my sword : he fell 
without a groan." 

" Let me go, for God's sake ! " moaned 
the frightened girl ; " I cannot listen ! " 

But though his hold upon her was weak 
and trembling, she had not the strength to 
draw herself away. 

"We sacked the cottage," he continued 
in a hoarse whisper; "then, sick of the 
slaughter, I stepped back into the moon- 
light. Suddenly I heard a voice faintly 
calling to me. Stooping, I beheld the 
officer I had cut down, not dead, but dying. 
Touched with compassion, I knelt down 
beside him and tried to raise him up. ' Too 
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late ! ' he murmured ; ' but if you are a man 
— a gentleman perhaps — promise me one 
thing : if you survive, to forward this to the 

French General, and tell him — tell him ' 

Here his speech failed him ; but with a last 
eifort he dfew from his breast a locket and a 
golden chain, and thrusting them into my 
hands, fell back, lifeless and cold ! " 

"Go on!" cried Blanche, fascinated, and 
shaking like a leaf; " for pity's sake, go on ! " 

" I swore to fulfil his last request. Like a 
coward, I delayed. Next morning we were 
upon the march. But look, Blanche ! " 

With a tremulous effort he opened his 
dress, and drew forth a chain and locket, 
which had lain concealed upon his heart. 
At that moment a convulsion ran through 
his frame, and with a deep groan he sank 
back upon the bed. 

His hand still held the locket. White as 
marble, Blanche loosened his fingers, and 
took it from him, and held it up to the light. 
Her head went round, her eyes dazzled; but, 
with the strength of despair, she pressed 
the spring and made it open. 
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A cry of horror burst from her lips. She 
saw her mother's likeness — side by side w^ith 
her own as a little child. It was the gold 
medallion which she had given to her father 
the night before he went away ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

JSlancbe'd Bgoni^* 

ITH a low scream, frozen upon 
her lips in the very act of utter- 
ance, Blanche de Gavrolles, still 
clasping the medallion in her 
hand, fell senseless by the bed. 

How long she lay thus she could not tell ; 
presently, however, she stirred, and opened 
her eyes; then, rising on her knees, she 
crawled, drawn by some fatal fascination, to 
the bedside, clutched the coverlet, and gazed 
wildly at Hartmann, who lay upon his back, 
breathing heavily. Clinging on and panting, 
with eyes wide open and dilated pupils, she 
looked and looked — as a doomed creature 
looks on the apparition of death. 

Then, struggling to her feet, and raising 
her arms in the air, she uttered a moan most 
sad and pitiful, full of horror and infinite 
despair. 

"Father! father!" 
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It was a supreme mercy for her that in that 
awful moment her reason did not snap like a 
silken thread. 

Her eyes were tearless, her heart as cold 
as ice within her. She was like a lamb 
stupefied by a murderous blow. All she could 
do was to utter that faint and wailing cry — 

"Father! father!" 

Gradually she began to realise it all. 

Her heart was broken, stabbed through 
and through by a sharp and fatal horror. 
Not only had she lost the one being she loved 
in all the world, but she had lost him by a 
fatality so dire and dreadful that it made 
hope impossible, despair inevitable. He had 
been slaughtered in the full flush of strength 
and manhood, assassinated, murdered ; and 
as if that were not enough, as if that were 
not excess of sorrow, the cruelty of fate had 
brought the murderer to that house, had put 
his hateful life in her hands, had planned all 
with such hideous cunning that she, the 
bereaved daughter, had succoured and saved 
the man whom she should have hated and 
destroyed ! 
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It was horrible, most horrible ! 

Her very faith in God was shaken at its 
foundation. How, if there were a loving and 
pitiful Father in heaven, could such things 
be ? She hated herself — she hated all the 
world. 

Oh ! had she known — had she only knoyvn ! 

She realised it all. She pictured the whole 
thing as it had occurred. She saw ' the 
solitary man standing under the stars, wait- 
ing, thinking perhaps of his child, who was 
far away ; then the savage enemy, creeping 
like a wild beast through the darkness, 
coming behind him like an assassin, killing 
him almost before he could utter a cry. 

Not only this, but more. 

She beheld the dying face uplifted in the 
starlight, the feeble hands clinging round the 
murderer ; she heard the last sad words, the 
piteous message, given in the voice she knew 
so well ! 

And the murderer lay there — ^there on her 
father's bed, brought there by her compassion, 
saved twice from a miserable death by her 
ministering care ! 
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She tottered to the bedside again, and 
gazed upon him, her hands clenched, her face 
Hke marble. Her whole soul sickened to 
behold him. She longed to drag him from 
that shelter, and cast him forth into the 
chilling snow. 

On a chair by the bedside lay his sword, 
placed there when she had prepared him for 
his bed. Her eyes fell upon it, and a wild 
thought possessed her — to draw it and kill 
him as he slept, kill him as he had killed her 
father ! 

In the first madness of that revelation she 
almost felt that she could do it. It would be 
just, she thought. Ah ! that she could take her 
vengeance upon him, as Jael took hers upon 
Sisera, and then fall upon her face and die ! 

Meantime the German had begun to 
breathe more painfully. Half opening and 
shutting his eyes, and moving his head rest- 
lessly from side to side, he seemed struggling 
with .some iharp internal pain,. His right 
hand, lying upon the coverlet, opened and 
shut convulsively. He murmured faintly, as 
if talking to himself. 
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It was well for him that he was unconscious, 
that he could not see the look still -frozen on 
the girl's face — a look of concentrated cruelty 
and passion, horror and pain ! 

Was he dying? Blanche asked herself. 
Yes, — God was good after all, — he must be 
dying. 

Then his life was in her hands, after all. 
She had but to stand still, not lifting a finger, 
and still avenge her father. What she had 
done already, she had done in blindness ; but 
it was not too late to justify herself, to 
redeem the wickedness of having sheltered 
and succoured him I 

Again she uttered that low despairing cry ; 
then, covering her face with her hands, she 
rushed into the outer room and fell moaning 
upon her knees. 

Not to pray : she could not pray ! Not to 
weep : not a tear would flow ! Only to 
shudder as if with cold, and to moan over 
and over again — " Father ! father ! " 

She could hear the wind crying without. 
Scarcely conscious of what she did, she rose 
to her feet, and with convulsive hands threw 
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open the window. The cold blast rushed 
into the room, large flakes of snow floated in 
and glimmered in the dim light. 

Clutching the window-sill, she leant out 
into the night. 

And the snow fell thickly upon her head, 
while the wind loosened her golden hair. 
Still with that stupefied despairing look, she 
gazed out into the darkness. 

She could hear the wild " sough " of the 
storm in the tree-tops; she could see the 
woods bending and waving against the dim 
light that went and came on the clouded 
heaven ; she was conscious at intervals of the 
heavy distant thunder of the neighbouring 
sea. 

And still the snow fell upon her, lying 
thick on face and hair, melting clammily 
and creeping down her neck to her aching 
bosom, which was colder and more frozen 
than itself. 

Hark ! 

A feeble cry, like a call for help, came from 
the sick-room. 

She started, but kept her place. 
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In a few moments the cry was repeated ; 
but still she did not stir. 

She strained her eyes up at the dark 
heaven. Her father was there, somewhere 
beyond those troubled clouds. Ah! that she 
might go to him — that he could beckon to 
her out of the shadows of the grave, and 
call her to his side. 

She thought of all their happy hours to- 
gether, of all his good and gracious ways. 
Alas, that he who had been all gentleness, 
should have died so ungentle a death ! She 
could have borne it better, she thought, had 
he died otherwise ; but to perish that way — to 
be struck out of the roll of nature so treacher- 
ously and so cruelly — God knew it was too 
much to bear ! 

The cry came again. 

She turned from the open window, and 
staggered rather than walked back to the 
sick -chamber, pausing at the door Hke a 
ghost, and gazing in. 

The man had changed his position, and, 
with both his arms thrust up above his head, 
was lying back without the pillow, which 
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had fallen to the floor. His mouth w^as half- 
open, his eyes looking straight at Blanche. 

She saw that he had partially recovered 
consciousness, and recognised her. Was it 
fancy, or did he call to her in a faint low 
voice, entreatingly ? 

She stood like stone ; then, taken by a 
sudden thought, and fixing her eyes on his, 
she raised the medallion, which still lay in 
her hand, and kissed it. 

He watched her, and seemed to under- 
stand ; but the next moment his eyes turned 
away in pain, and a convulsion ran through 
his body. How lurid, how death-like, his 
face appeared in the faint glimmer of the 
night-light ! 

Blanche did not stir, though it seemed to 
her that his last moment had come ; nor did 
her face soften into pity. 

But as he struggled and fought for breath, 
her eyes turned involuntarily to the chimney- 
piece, on which stood the carafe of water 
and the Doctor's phial. She remembered 
the Doctor's words : 

" If you should see him sinking suddenly, 
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double the drops — give twenty — till he 
breathes as easily as he is breathing now/*' 

Yes, God was just : his life was in her 
hands. No need of active vengeance. She 
had only to stand by quietly and see him die, 
knowing that, by simply obeying the Doctor's 
instructions, she might save him. 

The small timepiece in the adjoining room 
struck one. 

Nearly an hour had passed since she had 
last administered the anodyne. Already her 
vengeance had begun. He was sinking, and 
she had not put out a hand. 

All at once, as if by a heavenly inspiration, 
she seemed to hear the voice of her father 
speaking to the ear that is in the soul. The 
voice was low and gentle, just as it had 
always been ; but it sounded like a warning. 
She knew the Chevalier's deeply humane 
nature ; she knew that he, of all creatures, 
would have been the last to approve an act 
of vengeance. 

An act, not merely of vengeance, but of 

murder; none the less murder because the 

victim was a miserable sinner, guilty of un- 
10 
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natural bloodshed. If she stood by, with 
the power to save the life that was fast 
going, she was as responsible for the loss of 
that life as if she had used knife or poison to 
destroy it. She would have to answer for a 
sin before the great Judge of quick and 
dead. 

Then she thought of her God.* She re- 
membered the divine precept of her religion, 
** Love thy neighbour as thyself." Alas ! it 
was a mockery : how could she love the 
slayer of her father ? But love was one 
thing, and obedience to the command of the 
Almighty was another. There was no mis- 
taking that command : her conscience, that 
memorable night, was full of it : she could 
not shut her ears to it, or pretend that she 
did not understand. 

The clock ticked out the moments, while 
she watched the agonised struggles of the 
sinking man. In a few minutes it would be 
too late — perhaps, indeed, it was too late 
already. 

Tortured between hate and duty, Blanche 
now underwent the great trial of her life. 
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God, in His mercy, gave her strength ; and 

at last she conquered. Come what might, 

she felt that she could not let the man perish 

without making an attempt to save him. 

" Father, forgive me !" she moaned piteously, 

while now for the first time the tears began 

to trickle down her cheeks. " Forgive me ! 

I cannot let him die ! " 

Moving quickly to the mantelpiece, she 

took the phial, and with a trembling hand 

measured out the ^ life-giving drops ; then, 

holding out the glass, she approached the 

bed. And now, once again the horror came 

upon her, to think she must approach so 

near, and even touch the being she loathed 

so much ! 

She paused, and prayed for strength: it 

was given to her. 

Steeling all her soul into resolution, she 

bent over the man, raised his head with one 

hand, and with the other placed the glass to 

his lips. His eyes were half-closed, but they 

opened for a moment and looked gratefully 

upon her, as he drank the anodyne. 

Then, overpowered by that sublime effort, 
10* 
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Blanche uttered a heartbroken cry, and sank, 
wildly sobbing, upon her knees. 

After that she lost consciousness, and re- 
mained for some time without motion or 
sign of life. Meantime the man ceased to 
struggle, and remained as if in a heavy sleep, 
under the magic influence of the anodyne. 

At last she stirred, and awoke back to life 
— a cruel, pitiful life in death. Again she 
uttered that despairing moan, which seemed 
drawn out of the very fibres of her heart. 

She rose to her feet. All her thought now 
was to escape from the room, and be hidden 
from the sight of the man she had been 
moved to save. 

His life was God's, not hers; so she had 
spared it. But she could not conquer the 
horror with which the mere consciousness of 
his presence there now filled her. She had 
done her duty once ; she could not do it any 
more. Her place was no longer there. 

Her face looked quite old and dreadful as 
she stole shuddering towards the door. 
Before she reached it, a cry from the bed 
startled her, so that she almost shrieked. 
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Turning involuntarily, she saw him gazing 
at her, with outstretched hands. 

** Fraulein," he moaned, " what has 
happened ? " 

Then he too shuddered, adding: "Ah ! 
I remember!" 

She stood like marble — her eyes dilated, 
her face ghastly — looking at him. 

He uttered a groan of pain, crying : 

" Why do you look at me so strangely ? 
I thought — I thought that I was dying ; but 
I am stronger now, I think.- That draught 
you gave me — but for that, I should have 
died. God bless you, Blanche ! God bless 
you ! " 

Blessings from him ! It seemed too 
horrible. 

" Silence ! " she said, in a voice so faint 
and low as to be almost inaudible. "Do 
not speak to me; I cannot bear it!" 

And she hid her face in her hands. 

"One word, only one," she heard him 
moan. " Is it possible you knew him — that 
Frenchman ? " 

The question recalled her to herself, 
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brought back to her all the agony of her 
loss. With a face set like steel, she walked 
back to the bedsidp, and, gazing into the 
man's face with tearless eyes, rephed : 

" He was my father ! " 

He shrank, as if from a blow, and uttered 
a cry full of sorrow and compassion. 

At that moment she. felt a touch upon 
her arm, and turning, she saw the aged 
housekeeper, who had entered the room 
unperceived. 

** Mademoiselle, it is I : I thought I 
heard you call. Mon Dieu ! what is the 
matter ? " 

Blanche did not reply, but, shivering as 
if with cold, turned her face away; then, 
followed by the dame, she walked into the 
outer room. The window was still wide 
open, the snow drifting in and lying in white 
patches upon the floor. 

" Mademoiselle, look, the window is open ! 
Ah ! you will catch your death — it is a bitter 
night." 

But Blanche stood bare-headed in the 
window recess, heedless of wind or snow. 
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Appalled by her look and manner, the old 
woman questioned her again; but still she 
returned no answer. 

" Mademoiselle, are you angry ? What 
has happened ? Why are you so strange ? " 

At last, recalled to herself by the cold 
breath of the night, Blanche pointed to the 
inner chamber, and bade the woman go 
there and take her place. With terrible 
resolution, she conveyed to her the Doctor's 
instructions, word for word. " For," she 
thought to herself, " I will be justified 
before God. When I go to meet^ my father 
up yonder (and may it be soon ! ), he shall 
know that, even to the last extremity, I 
have returned good for evil, and fulfilled the 
written and unwritten Law." 

But what she had already done in bitterest 
mercy, she felt that she could never do again. 

Those who are incredulous of direct per- 
sonal inspiration from the great Moral Power 
which rules the universe — who have never, in 
moments of painful insight, been conscious 
of supernatural prompting and direction — 
will find it hard to understand how this gentle 
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girl, usually swayed for good or evil by her 
passionate affections, was able to attain the 
heights of heroism under a temptation to 
which the strongest man would in all proba- 
bility have succumbed. Those who have 
been more fortunate, on the other hand, and 
who have experienced in supreme moments 
of agony the consciousness of a Divine and 
strength-giving sympathy, will realise, not 
merely the sublimity of the sacrifice, but the 
origin of the spiritual strength. 

But quite apart from the question of 
special inspiration must be remembered the 
fact that the girl's heart, from childhood 
upward, had been attuned to the concord 
of religion. Her father's influence, always 
spiritualising, had sunk into the very fibres 
of her moral being, lending to them a com- 
bined power and tenderness never realised 
till the hour of trial came. Blessed beyond 
measure are they who spring of such seed, 
and inherit such gracious influences ! The 
narrow way of righteousness is hard to 
tread, so that the feet fail upon it, and the 
spirit falters along it in terrible doubt and 
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fear; but, from time to time, amid its 
shadows, holy presences come and go, and 
we touch a hand amid the darkness, up- 
lifting us and leading us on. The history of 
the world is the histpry of its martyrs — not 
those who are canonised, but those of whom 
men heard little or nothing. To that army 
of beautiful souls, Blanche de GavroUes 
passed, by heavenly election, after the ordeal 
of that winter night. 

But now all her strength was exhausted — 
all her ordeal was done. Without saying 
one word of the horrible truth, she hastened 
away, leaving the old dame lost in fear and 
wonder. . 

Flitting through the dark chateau, while 
the wind shook the walls, and the snowdrift 
heaped itself at the door, she reached her 
own chamber, threw herself wildly upon the 
bed, and sobbed hysterically, still with her 
father's name upon her lips. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
JSet^v^een Xite and Deatb* 

AYLIGHT came, and found the 
wounded man still living, and 
lying in a heavy sleep. The old 
dame sat by his side, worn out 
with watching. From time to time during^ 
the night she had administered the anodyne 
according to the instructions of her young- 
mistress, and it seemed to have had an 
almost miraculous effect. 

Early in the morning. Dr. Huet appeared at 
the chateau, and went up to the bedside. He 
saw at a glance that the crisis was past, and 
after a careful examination and redressing of 
the wound, pronounced the patient out of 
immediate danger. During the examination, 
the German awoke, and made a sign that he 
wished to speak to the Doctor alone ; so the 
old dame was dismissed, and the two men 
were left face to face. 

** You have something to communicate to 
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me ? " said the Frenchman, seating himself 
by the bed. " Let me warn you to postpone 
the communication, unless it is very urgent. 
We have managed to subdue the fever for the 
time being ; but it may recur if you submit 
yourself to any unnecessary excitement." 

"Ah! Monsieur," returned the German 
officer, ** it is not of myself that I wish to 
speak, but of her whom God sent to save me 
in my extremity." 

" Mademoiselle de GavroUes ? Yes, you are 
right ; you owe your life to her." 

" More than my life. Monsieur ! " cried the 
other, in a voice choked with tears. " Ah ! 
you do not know. But when I have told 
you, you will adore her and pity me. Better 
if I had died ! Better if I do not Hve to look 
again into her noble face ! Charity so infinite 
is more than I can bear." 

Huet looked puzzled, and began to think 
that the mind of his patient was wandering. 

" Pray compose yourself," he said. 

" Where is she. Monsieur ? " asked the 
wounded man eagerly. ** Have you seen 
her?" 
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** Not this morning. Dame Fevereau tells 
me that the young lady watched during a 
portion of the night, and then retired to her 
own bedchamber." 

** Not before she had saved my miserable 
life ! Not before she had snatched me from 
Death, though she knew that I, of all men, 
was the most undeserving ! Monsieur, I 
remember ! I was sinking fast, when she 
interfered and succoured me — me, whom she 
should have left to perish ! — me, whom she 
has cause to hate. so much ! " 

'^ Come, come ! " said the Doctor good- 
humouredly ; "of course, we know you are 
a German, one of the enemies of France. 
But a bullet, look you, absolves all such 
enmities ; and we people of France do not 
carry our ferocities into the hospital or the 
sick-room." 

** Thanks, Monsieur," returned the other 
sadly. "To you, also, I know I owe a debt of 
gratitude ; but that is different. To her I 
owe far more — a debt which leaves me shaitie- 
stricken and penitent before my God." 

His look was so full of anguish, his tone 
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and manner so solemn, that the Doctor 
gazed at him in wonder. Tremulously, with 
the tears still streaming down his ckeeks, 
the German reached out his hand and placed 
it upon Huet's arm. 

''Monsieur, listen! Do you know — have 
you heard — that she has lost her father ? " 

" No ! " cried the Doctor, starting in 
amazement. "The Chevalier? He is not 
dead ? " 

Woeful beyond measure, in its utter misery 
and self-reproach, was the look upon the 
German's face as he rephed : 

" Yes, Monsieur ! / killed him ! " 

Thunderstruck and horror-stricken, the 
Doctor shook off the other's touch, and 
sprang to his feet. 

" You killed the Chevalier ? Do you mean it ? 
Grand Dieu, it is too horrible ! How, how ? " 

In broken accents, the German told his 
story — as he had told it overnight to Blanche, 
but more clearly and in fuller detail. He 
described the incident of the surprise, of the 
cutting down of GavroUes, of the scene 
enacted afterwards in the moonlight, when 
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the dying man committed the medallion to 
his enemy's care. Doctor Huet, who had 
known the Chevalier well and esteemed him 
above most men, listened in simple horror. 

" It is well for you," he exclaimed, when 
the other had finished, " that I did not know 
this before. I reproach myself now, that 
you were not suffered to die like a dog. It 
is horrible — it is infamous ! Even yet, when 
the truth becomes known to the people, I 
will not answer for your life ! " 

" My life is nothing. Monsieur," returned 
the sick man, with a groan. "I set no store 
by it, God knows, save for the sake of those 
whom I have left at home ! It would have 
been better, perhaps, if I had died last night ! " 

But Dr. Huet stayed to hear no more. 
With a cry, almost an imprecation, he rushed 
from the room. In the lobby, he came face 
to face with the old dame. 

" Oh, Monsieur ! will you come to my young 
mistress ? I have just been to her room, and 
I have found her lying there like one dis- 
tracted ! I am sure she has not slept all 
night, and she talks so strangely ! " 
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Greatly excited, Huet accompanied the 
woman to the chamber ; and there, stretched 
upon the bed, her face worn with weeping, 
her hair dishevelled and still moist and cold 
with the melted snow, he found Blanche 
lying. Her eyes were wide open, but she 
seemed to see nothing; only at intervals, 
with strange monotony and regularity, she 
gave vent to that terrible moan with which 
she had heard the German's tale overnight. 

The Doctor bent over her and spoke to 
her, but she did not seem to heed. Then, 
as he placed his finger upon her pulse, his 
face darkened with ominous concern. 

" It is cerebral fever ! " he cried. " Look, 
she is quite unconscious ! Poor child, poor 
child ! It is fortunate that I came here ! " 

Under Huet's instructions, Blanche was 
undressed and put into bed by the old dame, 
who wept freely at her task, for Blanche 
seemed to her almost Hke her own child. 

Returning to the chamber, the Doctor 
found the poor girl lying with the same fixed 
look and uttering the same weary moan. 
Clad in her white nightdress, with her silken 
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hair falling around her face and setting it in 
a golden frame, she looked strangely beautiful. 

The Doctor's eyes grew moist as they 
gazed upon her. 

*' Heavenly powers ! " he murmured to 
himself. " What fatality ! The man who 
killed her father, and the father's heart- 
broken child, both lying under the same 
roof — his roof — and under my care ! It 
makes my head swim to think of it ! Well, 
with God's help, I will save her if I can ! " 

Fortunately, the good Doctor had both 
skill and experience ; and, moreover, the in- 
formation he had received enabled him to 
determine the character of the girl's ailment. 
There could be no doubt that it was, as he 
had rapidly diagnosed at the first, a kind of 
brain fever, brought on by the excitement 
and horror of the previous night. He 
ordered the room to be darkened, and de- 
spatched a message to the village for some 
necessary remedies. 

As to the cause of so sad a business, he 
determined to keep his own counsel. 

" After all," he reflected, " it was one of 
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the accidents of war! Such things take 
place every day, and it is only the complica- 
tion which brought the man here that makes 
the affair so horrible ! If old Hubert and the 
others knew the truth, they would give the 
fellow short shrift, I 'm afraid ; and, though 
I could find it in my heart to kill him myself, 
that would never do ! " 

He walked back to the chamber where he 
had left the wounded man, who, as he 
entered, looked up wildly, and exclaimed : 

** Monsieur, have you seen her ? For pity's 
sake, tell me of her ! The thought of what 
she must suffer is wringing my heart ! " 

" She is unconscious," replied Huet, be- 
tween his set teeth, frowning and drawing 
back from the other's outstretched hands. 
"You killed the father, and I fear you have 
destroyed the child! I doubt if she will 
ever recover ! " 

Giving a great sob, the German turned his 
face away, and covered it with his trembling 
hands. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
XTbc (5erman0» 




HILE these things were taking 
place at the chateau, the sur- 
rounding district continued in a 
panic of excitement, owing to 
the near presence of the victorious Germans. 
A httle experience, however, showed the 
country people that the ferocity of the enemy 
was, to say the least, exaggerated. True, a 
sharp example was made of those peasants 
who, not being formally enrolled in the 
French army, were caught with warlike 
weapons ; and every now and again a spy, or 
someone suspected to be a spy, received his 
quietus. 

Otherwise, the Germans did their spiriting 
gently enough, paid for what they consumed, 
and sided with the peasants in any clear 
case of brutality or robbery on the part of 
their own soldiers. £tretat was quietly 
occupied. Grave foreign officers in spectacles 
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were found strolling on the seashore. There 
was no more fighting, as all the French 
troops, only a handful at the most, had 
retired along the coast in the direction of 
Dieppe. 

Two days after the wounded officer of 
Uhlans had been carried into the Chateau of 
Grandpr^, a small company of cavalry, 
headed by an officer, rode up the avenue 
towards the chateau, and halted on the lawn 
beneath the terrace. The officer, dismount- 
ing, walked up the steps to the door, and 
knocked. After a delay of some minutes, 
the door was opened by old Hubert. 

"What may Monsieur please to want?" 
asked the old man, quaking in every limb. 

" You have one of our officers lying here 
wounded," said the German in French. " I 
wish to see him." 

" Certainly, Monsieur," answered Hubert. 
" Will you be good enough to enter ? And 
will you please to step softly, as my poor 
young mistress is very ill?" 

"He is alive, of course?" muttered the 

officer, halting on the threshold. 
11 * 
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"Yes, Monsieur." 

On receiving this reply the officer beckoned; 
and another German, also in uniform, leaped 
from the saddle, and ran up to his side. 

" Yes ; he is here. Come with me, Borg- 
feldt ; you may be wanted." 

With obsequious timidity, Hubert led the 
way upstairs into the sick man's room. He 
was lying in bed, propped up with pillows, 
and reading a book. One glance at the 
book showed its religious character. It was 
the Douay edition of the New Testament. 

" Hartmann, old fellow ! " cried the officer, 
with outstretched hands, ** this is indeed 
fortunate. We had given you up for 
dead." 

Hartmann smiled sadly, returning the 
kindly pressure. 

" God has been good to me, as you see," 
he replied. ** I survive, while better men 
are in their graves. Ah ! Doctor Borgfeldt, 
is that you?" 

"What was it?" asked Borgfeldt, who 
was a tall clean-shaven man in spectacles. 
"A bullet wound?" 
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Hartmann pointed to his heart, and the 
German doctor, stooping down, made a 
hasty examination. 

" It was an ugly wound," he muttered ; 
'*the ball lodged close to the pleura, only 
just missing the left lung. Who extracted 
it?" 

" A clever French Doctor. Ah ! he is here ; 
let me introduce him, Doctor Huet." 

Huet, who had entered the room, bowed 
stiffly. 

"How is Mademoiselle, your patient?" 
asked Hartmann, eagerly. " Better, I pray 
God?" 

"Better — and worse," replied Huet, coldly. 
" The fever is leaving her, but from time to 
time are signs that she is beginning to re- 
member. I dread the complete return of her 
faculties, for then " 

"Yes, yes! I understand," cried Hartmann. 
"Would to heaven that I could comfort her; 
but, alas ! it is too late for that. May God 
forgive me ! " 

The other two Germans listened in no little 
surprise to this conversation, which, of course, 
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they were at a loss to understand. Then the 
officer broke in : 

"Well, Hartmann, what can we do for you? 
You seem in snug quarters here ; so that it 
is unnecessary to think of removing- you, I 
suppose ? " 

" Pardon me," interrupted Huet, '* the 
sooner he is removed from this house the 
better." 

"Quite right," said Hartmann, sadly. " I 
have no right here, where my very presence 
is an outrage. Take me away as soon as 
possible." 

Without asking any further questions, the 
officer promised to send an ambulance cart 
that very afternoon, and in the meantime to 
tell off a couple of soldiers to keep guard 
over the patient and attend to his wants. 
After another warm handshake, the Germans 
left the chamber and descended to the door. 
Presently the whole party, with the exception 
of the two men left behind in attendance on 
Hartmann, rode away through the woods. 

Gifted with a superb constitution, which 
the exercise of military pursuits had devel- 
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oped to the highest point of physical perfec- 
tion, Hartmann rapidly recovered from 
his wound. Even his great mental agony 
had not prevented him from repulsing the 
fever from the citadel of life. But the man, 
being of an essentially noble nature, was 
conscience-smitten. He would have given 
all he possessed in the world, even his life, 
to undo what he had done. 

Huet had kept his secret : no one in the 
house, save Blanche herself, knew of the 
Chevalier's death. Had the truth been pro- 
claimed, there is no doubt that summary 
vengeance would have been taken. But 
after that first terrible night, when the crisis 
occurred and the fever was first conquered, 
Hartmann received only very perfunctory 
attention. The housekeeper came and went 
at intervals ; but her chief care was^for her 
young mistress. The Doctor appeared from 
time to time, and did his duty with gloomy 
dislike: he, too, was mainly occupied with 
attending to Blanche. 

In the afternoon the ambulance cart ar- 
rived, and Hartmann was assisted down. It 
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was an open vehicle with a canvas awning, 
rudely extemporised for the purpose, and 
strewn thickly with straw, on which the 
invalid was able to lie almost at full length. 
Lying thus, with his head propped up by 
pillows, he could see the wintry scene around 
— ^the trees laden with snow, the drift upon 
the ground, the grey still heaven above the 
woods. 

Huet stood on the steps of the chateau, 
watching his departure. Hartmann bec- 
koned to him. 

*' Monsieur," he said, " I am going away 
with a heavy heart. All my thought and 
care now is for Mademoiselle de GavroUes. 
Should she ever speak of me — should she 
ever bear to think of one so unworthy — tell 
her that I shall never forget her, never cease 
to pray for her and to bless her. May God 
comfort her, Monsieur, and watch over her, 
now and for ever ! " 

Huet made no reply. The cart moved 
slowly away, driven by a soldier in undress, 
and with a mounted soldier in uniform on 
either side. Down the long bleak avenue, 
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through the wintry woods, went the httle 
procession. Here and there the snow was 
so deep, that progress was difficult, and it 
was necessary for the soldiers to alight and 
free the wheels. 

Hartmann lay looking on the desolate 
scene, his heart full of a kindred desolation. 
His thoughts were wandering backward, to 
the sick-room where the martyred girl was 
lying. 

They had travelled some distance through 
the woods, and could see the open country 
close at hand, when the driver came to a 
full stop. Blocking the narrow road was a 
travelling carriage, one of the wheels of 
which had loosened, and was lying deeply 
embedded in the snow. The driver was 
on foot, now examining the carriage, now 
gesticulating wildly to the soldiers as they 
approached. 

Seated in the carriage, with his face 
turned away from Hartmann, was a tall 
gentleman in military undress, carrying his 
arm in a sling. 

With angry exclamations in their native 
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tongue, the German soldiers rode up to 
the driver, and seennied commanding him 
to clear the way. He answered them 
with a volley in French, not a word of 
which they understood, and pointed to the 
wheel. 

"What is the matter ?'' asked Hartmann, 
addressing the driver of his own vehicle. 

** An accident, Herr Captain," replied the 
man, saluting. "The carriage has broken 
down." 

At this moment the strange gentleman, 
leaning on a stick or crutch, alighted from 
the carriage. The light fell full upon his 
pale face and close-cropt hair. 

Hartmann started, and raised himself 
upon his pillow. Something in the face 
seemed familiar.* He looked and looked 
again. Saints of heaven ! could it be 
possible ? Trembling violently, he called 
to the driver of the ambulance: 

" Quick ! go to that gentleman ! Demand 
his name, and whither he is going ! " 

The man leaped down, and, joining the 
group at the side of the carriage, addressed 
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the stranger. Then he came back to Hart- 
mann, and said, saluting : 

"His name, Herr Captain, is the Chevalier 
de GavroUes, and he is returning invalided to 
his home, yonder at the chateau." 

Had an angel from heaven alighted upon 
his path, bringing some happy message from 
another world, Hartmann could not have 
felt a wilder rapture or a more wondering 
awe. A cry broke from his lips; his eyes 
swam with sudden tears. Oh, the goodness 
of God ! The great mercy and marvel of 
His ways ! The world brightened, as if 
with morning sunshine. Earth and heaven 
seemed radiant with some holy light. 

"Ask him to come this way. Entreat him; 
I must speak to him. Quick ! for heaven's 
sake ! " 

The man obeyed, and again walked over 
to the carriage, where the coachman, assisted 
by the soldiers, was busily attempting to mend 
the wheel. Then, after a minute, the gentle- 
man, leaning on his crutch, and partly sup- 
ported by the soldier in undress, made his 
way laboriously to the side of the ambulance. 
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Hartmann leant over with trembling, out- 
stretched hands, while the other looked up 
at him in surprise. 

" Monsieur, do you not know me ?" cried 
the German. "Ah, heaven! do you not 
remember? I left you for dead: you gave 
me that last message — that medallion ? " 

" Is it possible ? " returned the Chevalier. 
" The German officer who " 

'* Who thought that he- was guilty of your 
death, but who now thanks God for restoring 
you so unexpectedly to life. Ah ! Monsieur, 
it is a miracle! It is God's doing! Tell 
me — how did it happen ? How were you 
saved ? " 

" By your countrymen," answered the 
Chevalier, smiling and taking Hartmann's 
hand. '*A party of Germans, carrying the 
Red Cross, found me lying where you left 
me, and discovering some faint signs of life, 
bore me to their ambulance. Your surgeons 
are both skilful and humane : under their 
care I at last recovered." 

" Thank God ! thank God ! " cried Hart- 
mann, raising his eyes to heaven, while the 
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tears streamed down his cheeks, and he 
sobbed like a little child. 

That evening, Dr. Huet stood by Blanche's 
bedside, watching her as she slept under the 
influence of a narcotic administered in the 
afternoon. Suddenly she stirred, moaned 
faintly, and opened her eyes. The wild look 
of delirium had faded from her face, and 
Huet saw that she recognised him. 

Then, in a moment, came memory, flashed 
before her like a mirror. All her brain was 
clear, and he saw that she remembered. 
With a wild cry, she covered her face with 
her hands, and uttered her father's name. 

" Mademoiselle," said the Doctor, gently, 
**are you listening? I have something to 
tell you." 

She shivered through and through, but 
made no reply. 

" You have been ill, Mademoiselle ; and 
in illness like yours, one has often terrible 
dreams. Not dreams only, but hallucina- 
tions. I have watched you, and listened to 
you : sometimes I have almost smiled, know- 
ing what strange fancies have possessed you." 
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She drew her hands from her face, and 
raised her eyes to his. He placed his hand 
softly upon her shoulder, and continued in 
the same kindly tone : 

" Will you tell me about your dreams ? 
Sometimes, I think, they were about your 
father, my old friend the Chevalier, were 
they not ? Ah ! then, you must not distress 
yourself. Sometimes, when love is so great 
as yours, it works miracles and brings back 
the dead." 

Who was that stirring the shadow of the 
door, and listening ? Blanche could not see, 
for her eyes were blind with tears. 

'' Father ! father ! " she cried. 

" Mademoiselle, do not weep. I have had 
news which will give you comfort. Your 
father lives still, and sends you his living 
blessing." 

She rose up in bed with a wild cry, and 
seized Huet's arm. 

" Lives, lives ! " she cried. " No ; he is 
dead ! He killed him ! Monsieur, for pity's 
sake, tell me ! what have you heard ? " 

Who was this stealing in the chamber — 
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a tall grey man, with a face full of eager 
love and rapture, and eyes full of blinding 
tears ? 

Was she dreaming still, or was it the 
spirit of her father ? No, not dreaming, 
and no spirit. He came close to her; he 
bent over her. 

" Blanche, my darling ! Do you not know 
me ? It is I — ^your father ! " 

" Father ! " she cried ; and, opening her 
arms to embrace him, fell swooning upon his 
breast. 

*^My child, my child!" he sobbed. "I 
have killed her ! " 

"No, old friend," said the good Doctor, 
brushing away a tear from his own cheek. 
"Joy does not kill so easily: she will 
recover ! " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ConcluBion. 

EANTIME, while the events 
were proceeding at the chateau, 
Houzel, the forester, had conduc- 
ted himself more like a madman 
than a rational being. A nameless rage, 
tempered with dread, pursued him. During 
the long nights he watched the windows of 
the chateau, where he knew the wounded 
officer was lying ; then, when day came, he 
wandered through the woods and by the 
sea, a prey to his own stormy thoughts. 

It was a fortunate thing, however, that he 
had no suspicion of what was really taking 
place in the chateau ; for, had he received a 
whisper of the truth, he would have found 
his way into the place, and finished the work 
he had begun. As the reader already sus- 
pects, he was already in very deed an 
assassin. Furious with jealousy and sus- 
picion, he had fired the treacherous shot 
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which had so nearly proved fatal to an 
already wounded man. 

As the enemy came nearer, overrunning 
the district, Houzel was among the foremost 
in resistance, until, on the very day of the 
Chevalier's return, he was caught lurking in 
the woods near the village, after having just 
fired from the bushes at some officers of the 
enemy. Dragged from his hiding-place, 
struggling like a wild beast, and loudly pro- 
claiming his treacherous deed, he was given 
short shrift. He died fearlessly and defiantly, 
and, as he fell, the last word on his lips was 
the name of his young mistress. 

The story of the great war, of the siege, 
and of the sad events which followed, is 
already historical. At last, out of the black- 
ness of the national tempest, rose the pale 
figure of Peace, and faint sunshine again fell 
over the fields of France. 

Two years had passed away, when, on the 

first day of the New Year, a little party was 

gathered together in the Chateau of Grand- 

pr6. At the head of the table sat the 

Chevalier de GavroUes, still partly crippled 
12 
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by his wounds, but otherwise well and strong. 
Facing him was his daughter Blanche, a 
little paler and sadder than of old, but 
beautiful as ever. On his left sat worthy 
Dr. Huet and the little cur^, and on his 
right, with eyes ever fixed on Blanche in 
tender respect and affection, the German 
officer of Uhlans, in plain civilian dinner 
costume, like any ordinary gentleman. 

The Chevalier had his glass charged, and 
was in the act of giving a toast : 

" The Old Year has gone out in peace ; 
may the New Year bring further forgiveness 
and reconciliation ! Peace for France ! 
Peace for the world ! " 

*^ Amen to that ! " said Hartmann. 

"The old landmarks change," proceeded 
the Chevalier, smiling. "Who would ever 
have prophesied that a savage Teuton 
would ever be welcome in the Chateau 
of Grandpr^ ? Yet Blanche will have it 
so, it seems." 

" No, father," cried Blanche, blushing ; 
*' it was you yourself that wrote to Germany, 
and brought an enemy back ! " 
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" Under medical advice/' interrupted 
Huet. " Corbleu ! I did not want to have 
another funeral; and as Mademoiselle was 
so delicate, I prescribed the only remedy." 

A merry peal of laughter went round the 
table. 

*' I am a Teuton no longer," exclaimed 
the German. ". I find my nationality where I 
found my life — in the Chateau of Grandpr^." 

Here the little cur^ broke in : 

" That 's all very well ; but if there should 
be another war, what then ? " 

** In any case," said Hartmann, " I am 
invalided for ever. No more fighting for 
me ! I shall remain at the fireside, with my 
darling nurse ; and if ever the nations begin 
quarrelling again, I shall say " 

" Peace to France ! Peace to the world ! " 
cried the Chevalier. 

And all drank the toast again together. 



THE END. 
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